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Dr, H,S, ANANTHANARAYANA 

EVIDENCE FOR PLUS JUNCTURE IN 
OLD INDO-ARYAN 

For the Hindu grammarians pada, ‘word’ was the basic linguistic 
unit of syntax; they, therefore, discussed accent in words' and sandhi 
between words. The vdkya, "sentence’ as a whole never received their 
attention. There have been studies however on Old Indo-Ar>'an demon- 
strating a relationship between the incidence of pitch accent and the 
type of clauses. Vocatives, for example, have no pitch accent if they 
stand with in a clause^; particles which are unmarked for accent occupy 
‘second position’ in the clause.® It may, therefore, be possible to deter- 
mine the relationship between some pitch patterns and terminal junc- 
tures. In addition to terminal junctures, there seems to be evidence for 
a junctural feature within a clause and the present study is an attempt 
at bringing such evidence from the Taittiriya Brdhmana^ the earliest 
available prose text in Indo-Aryan. Besides its conservatism in accen- 
tuation, as well as in syntax and lexicon, the Taittiriya Brahmana^ is closely 
related to the Vedas in its diction. Restrictions on phonotactic occur- 
rence, of consonants and of vowels, as well as morphological evidence 
are used to set up the presence of a juncture. 

Certain sequences of vowels and of consononts which do not occur 
within a word are, however, possible across words within an utterance. 
Generally, only homorganic nasals and plosives occur in sequence. 
Dental nasal, for example, is not tolerated before non-homorganic 

1. anudatta I padamekavarjam. Pan ini VI. i. 158. 

2. dmantritasya ca^ ibid. VIH. i. 19. 

3. Delbriick, B., 1878, Die altindische Wortfolge aus dem l§atapathabrahmana 
dargestellt^ Halle, p. 48; also 

Wackerngel, J,, 1892, ‘Uberein Gesetz der indogermanischen Worts- 
telluDg”, Indo-germaeische Forschungen I, p. 333. 
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plosives. In such instances, the nasal will be assimilated to the homor- 
ganic nasal of the class of the following consonant. 

E.g., saptannahomnnjuhoti^ (1.3.8.!)% sacrifices seven 

Annahomas'. 

Sequences like -wp-, however, occur across word bounda- 

ries, in an utterance, without being assimilated. 

E.g., mn posan pusyati (2.3.3.2), ‘(He) obtains (all) that pros- 
perity*. 

bahoreva bhUyan bhavati (2.2.3.3), ‘(He) becomes exceedingly 

great.’ 


Instances of this kind, where assimilation does not take place, 
provide evidence for the presence of a junctural feature, since otherwise 
the sequence is not possible. I, therefore, assume a juncture and write 
it with a plus. The above utterances then will be written in the follow- 
ing way. 

lan+posan-^pusyati (2 3.3.2), 

bahoreva bhuyan + bhavati (2. 2 . 3. 3). 

Similarly, the sequences -wfc-, and -nh- are not possible 

within a word, but they too are found across word boundaries. In the 
sequences below I set up a juncture. 

n-l- voiced stop 

somagrhan+grhnati (1.3.3.3), ‘(He) takes the bowl of Soma juice’, 
payaevaiman-^ grhesu pasusu dhatte (1 .4.3.3), ‘Bestows strength for him- 
self and milk for his cattle’, 

nidanavan+bhavati (2.2.11.6), ‘He becomes the possessor of 
Nidana*, 

4. Examples are cited without accent marks since the latter do not in any way 
contribute to the present discussion on plus juncture. 

5. The references m parentheses are to the TaittirlyabrZhmana. They may be 

read accordingly : the first figure refers to the Astaka ‘book’, the second t < 
the ‘chapter’, the third to the ‘section’, and the fourth to 

ihe Mantra ‘verse’. 

6. Emeneau, M-B., 1946, The Nasal Phonemes of Sanskrit’, 

Language 22, p. 88- 
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tubhyam deva + adhibravan (2.7.16J), ‘The gods spoke to you% 

pusema+asd+amveda sarvak (2.4.1. 5), ‘Pusan knew all these 
regions’ 

ii. a+i 

vi na+indramrdho jahi (2.4.6.5), ‘O Indra, Vanquish our foes/ 

devam martdsa+tdate (2.4.1.4), ‘The men beseech (you), O God% 

uttame ndka+iha mddayantdm (3.1.1.12), ‘Rejoice here in this 
highest heaven.’ 

iii. a+u 

ardha+upamanthati (1.6. 8.4), ‘Stirs half (of it)/ 

apa^upasrjati (1.4.3. 3), ‘Causes water to flow’, 

ta+urfidvabhayo 'bhavan (I.L2.5), ‘They became spiders/ 

sinjancind-^^updsata (2.4.4.5), ‘Knowing their alliance (the gods) 
enjoyed (their share).’ 

iv. a+r 

kalpante^smL%+rtavah (2.2.11.3), The season serve him’, 
...yaku'^rcchati, (2 2.1.5), ‘...fame falls on to him.’ 

V. a+e 

punyaha+cva kurute (1.5. 2.1), ‘Performs indeed on a good day’, 
bha+evdvarundhe (1.1.3.12), ‘Drives light away’, 
vi. a+o 

svadante' smd+osadhayah (2.1. 1.3), ‘The herbs are palatable to 

him’, 

kalpantdm apa+osadhlh (1.2.1.18), ‘May the water and the herbs 
prosper’, 

prasnanti brdhmam+odanam (1. 1.9.3), ‘The priests eat boiled 

rice*. 

11. i. a+a 

udanca-^avartmte (1.3.6. 6), ‘They turn towards, the north’, 
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kim kimva+akaramiti (2.2,10.3)5 ‘Wliat, what have I accom- 
plished’. 

etadva+agnihotram mithunam (2. 1.5.4), ‘This (forms) a pair of 
Agnihotra' 

ii. a+u 

anuca+unnayati (2. 1.3,6), ‘(one ladle) follows the other’, 
urgva+udumbarah (1.1.3.10), ‘The fig tree (is) invigoration’. 

iii. a+e 

uta ya+esasvam sute (1.8. 6.4), ‘Either this bears a horse. 

iv. e+a 

ague nay a siipathd rdye+asmdn (2.8. 2.3), ‘O Agni, lead us on a 
good path for wealth’, 

namas te+as tu bhagavah (2.3.10.1), ‘O Venerable, homage be to 

you.’ 


V. i+a 

te viyati+abrutdm (1,1. 3. 2), ‘They spoke to the sky’. 

vi. i+u 

a^yam prnaktu rajasi+upastham (2. 7.8.2), ‘May this (chariot) 
pervade both heaven and earth and the sky’. 

vii. ti + a 

ahinau hi devdndm adhvaryi+dstdm (3.2. 2,1). ‘The Asvins indeed 
were the priests of gods’. 

viii. u+u 

bahu+udgrknati (1.7.6.8), ‘...raises his arms.’ 

Allomorphic conditioning provides evidence for word boundaries, 
for example, 

tarn prajd+anvasrjyanta (2. 1.2.1.), ‘Created beings after him.’ 
compare : 

prajdh pasava+fme lokdh (2.2.3 3), ‘People, cattle and these 
worlds’. 
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Prajah and praja have to be considered allomorphs of one 
morpheme, since praja occurs before voiced phonemes and prajah before 
voiceless phonemes. Therefore praja may be set off from the following 
segment. We have already assumed a juncture in such a case on the 
evidence of phonotactic restriction. The allomorph praja is also found 
before voiced consonants as in the following : 

danakama+asmai praja bhavanti (2. 3. 5. 4), ‘His progeny will be 
desirous of offering gifts’. 

I consider that the transition in prajah pasava-^ is different from 
that found in praja bhavanti. This difference in transition we may mark 
with the plus. Further, phonotactically, the sequence --sb- is not 
possible within a word. Therefore s is lost before a voiced consonant. 
It may be noted that in all the instances we have assumed a juncture on 
the evidence of phonotactive restrictions, the junctiiral feature falls at 
the word boundary. I, therefore, write the above example in the 
following way : 

danakama-^ asmai prajd-^-bhavanfi (2. 3. 5. 4). 

Similarly sequences -sd-, -sj-, and -sh~ are not permitted. I 
assume in all these instances, where s is lost, a juncture, since we may 
identify the allomorph on distributional criteria. 

yd+divyd+dpah payasd sambabhuvuh (2.7.15.4), The divine waters 
which were born with milk 

The allomorph yah, with s becoming visarga, is found in instances 
where it is permitted to occur. 

yah purastdt prasravanti (3 7.4.1), 'Which flow in the east ’ 

When final s of words is lost before voiced consonants, the pre- 
ceding vowel ^>u. Here again I write a plus which will indicate the 
word boundary. 

vi na+indra mrdho + jahi (2.4.6 5), ‘O Indra, vanquish our 

foes’, 

sruto+gana+d tvd visanm (2.4.3.10), ‘(May Indra), famous 
among the gods enter you’. 

compare 

yrjntm devesu naskrdhi (2.4.2.3), Tlace our sacrifice in gods’. 
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nas and no are allomorphs conditioned by the environment. 

Sequences -sp-, -sy-, -sv-, and ss- are possible both within 

words and across word boundaries. In the following instances, however, 
the final s is lost. Since in these instances too, by allomorphic identifi- 
cation we can set up the word boundary, I write it with a plus. 

sa+satyam agnim cinute (3.12.5.10), ‘He truly arranges fire’. 

compare 

ta no-^deylssiibh2iVassarma yacchata (3c5.12.1), ‘May these easily 
invoked goddesses give us happiness.’ 

sa+punarvasvoragnim adadhita (1.1. 2.3), ‘He should kindle fire in 
Punarvasu constellation’. 

compare 

brhaspatirnch paripatu pakcat (3. 1.1. 5), ‘May Brhaspati guard us 
from behind.’ 

apo+ydcEmi bhesajam (2. 5.8. 6), T beg for healing water’, 
compare 

apah pranayaii (3 2.4 A) ^ ‘Fetches watey’. 

syonam te sadanani karomi (3.7.5.2), ‘I make a place for your 
happiness.’ 

yo+raya + ise satadayaA-ukthyah (2.8 1.4), Praiseworthy and giver 
of hundred gifts, who will himself be a master of wealth ’ 

compare 

ma yah somam imam pibat (3.7 8.3), ‘(It) shall not (reach) him 
who drinks this SomaA 

rayasposam sahasrinam (3.7.S.13), ‘Thousandfold increase of 
wealth,’ 

deva+va+urjam vyabhajanta (1.1.3.10), ‘The gods indeed distri- 
buted invigoration.’ 

compare 

devah pitarah pItaroA- devah (3.7.5.4), ‘O gods, protectors, O Manes, 
bright ones.’ 
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Similarly, sequences sm- and -sn- are possible with in a word, 
but across word boundaries s is lost before m and n, 

taio+no+maha+'avaha (2.4. 1.8), 'Bring then to us the glory.’ 
compare 

taiasie'bhavan (2.1.4. 1), "Therefore they became.’ 

tasmadevam aha (3.2.1.4), ‘He, therefore, said this way.’ 

I have indicated only some instances where we have evidence for 
assuming a juncture within a clause. Such evidence is also found across 
clauses, which we do not define here. I may here point to the absence 
of coalescence across clause boundaries. 

sarva+enam praja +rajeti vadanti, etamutyam dasaksjpa+itydha, 
aditya-^vai prajah (1.8. 8.1), ‘All the people call him king, (he) said that 
he is Dasaksipa, the people are the Adityas.' 

vacodyaijfi, udvatirbhavanti (1.8. 8. 2), ‘They increase by speech, 
they become lofty.’ 

The presence of the juncture feature in the above instances may 
be contrasted with what may be called 'smooth transition’.^ In sequences 
of consonants, smooth transition involves one of two chances : change 
of manner or change of position of articulation. Consonant sequences 
of differing manner change to sequences of the same manner of articula- 
tion, for example, 

// for //, and gdh for kdh, 

yallajairjuhoti (3.8.14 4), ‘Who worships with parched grain 

bhisagdhenussarasvati, (2.6.11.4), ‘Healing cow is Sarasvati’. 

Consonant sequences of differing position change to sequences of 
same position, for example, JJ for tj\ and cc for tc. 

mrurajjanayami retah (2.6.4.2), 'Produce semen near the uiinal 

tract. 

yadupavati ciceikah (2.5.5 6), The Ciceika bird while it is 
nearby ’ 


7 . 


For details, see Whitney, W.D.. 1960. Sanskrit Grammar, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press 


34-87, Cambridge, 
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In vowel sequences, smooth transition involves lengthening, 
diphthongization and processes such as i>y. 

tat prasnat (1.1. 9. 3), ‘She ate that/ 

priyenaivainam dhamna samardhayati (1.1. 9.6), ‘Causes him to 
thrive in favorite abode/ 

tatn visvakarma bhutva’bhyajayat (1 .2.3.3), "Becoming the architect 
of the universe he conquered it/ 

Our conclusions on the evidence for juncture feature within a 
clause may be compared with the treatment of such features by the 
native grammarians and Vedic phoneticians. They do not explicitly 
mention junctural features between the consonant sequences which we 
have described earlier. Yet some indication of junctural feature is 
implied in vowel sequences where coalescence never takes place. Such 
are the vowels, i, u, e in dual forms. These vowels are given a special 
name, pragrhya;^ since they do not coalesce with the following vowels, 
grammarians assume hiatus between them. 

The particle M,® is also considered optionally a 'pragrhyavo'wol% 
for it does not coalesce with the preceding vowel; e.g., 

ya+u cainamevant veda (2.7.10.2), "He too, who this knew this...’ 

The pragrhya vowels are indicated in the Pada text by an appended 
iti For example, asme iti; before iti^ u, is always written in its lengthened 
and nasalized form u iti, 

Rgveda-pratisdkhya mentions four instances of hiatus;^® 

pura eta, tita unct, pra ugam, and nama uktibhih 

These and hiatus arising from the pragrhya vowel u are classifiable 
under our group 1. The hiatus arising from pragrhya vowel in dual 
forms may be put under our group II. 

To sum up : we have evidence for one phoneme of juncture within 
a clause. It has four characteristic positions in which occurence can be 
demonstrated : one, between the consonant sequences which are possible 

8. XdUded dvivacanam pragrhyam, Panini L i. 11. 

9. uhah, ibid. I. i. 17. 

10, Shastri, M.D., 1931, Rgveda-pratUdkhya (ed. and trans.), Allahabad, 11, 

13. 
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only across words. Two are between vowel sequences; while some are 
genuine sequences of vowels, most of them result from loss of final s or 
from other reduction processes, such as -e>a, as in 

sammjanah pipfsa+indrasatrvh (2.5 4.4), ‘India’s enemy crushed 
(his own) breaking army.’ 

The fourth is between a vowel and a consonant which results from the 
loss of final ^ of the preceding word. 

The junctural feature which we have indicated may also have 
occurred in other positions, but I have found no means for determining 
them. In determining the role of this junctural feature within the 
phonological system of Vedic, we may note its resemblance to final con- 
sonants of words which occur between fiinal vowel and initial vowel : 

e.g., mahan annadah (3.9.10.1), ‘great eater of food’, 
compare 

maha+avaha (2. 4. 1.8), ‘Bring glory.’ 

devan asadaya (2.4.1.11), ‘Seat the gods’, 
compare 

deva+adhibravan (2.7.16.1), ‘Gods spoke’. 

I tentatively assume that the role of this juncture was phonotacti- 
cally equivalent to that of a consonant. “ In the sequences of unexpected 
consonants interrupted by this jurxcture we would then assume clusters 
of at least three members. Between vowels plus is interpreted, of courrse 
as a single entity. 

I have assumed for my description the phonemic analysis presen- 
ted by Whitney and others. As an alternate phonemic analysis/^ one 
might suggest that the vowels usually written as long vowels were 
sequences of two short vowels, e.g., d is aa, i ii, etc. By this system e 
would be analyzed as ai, o as au, so that one would arrive at the follow- 
ing vocalic nuclei for Sanskrit (omitting here r, /, and nuclei with m 
and n), 

11. cf. Hockett, C.F., 1942, ‘A System of Descriptive Phonalagy^ Language 

p. 17. 

12. I owe this suggestion to Professor Werner Winter, now of the University of 

Kiel, who had served on my committee for Ph.D. at the University of Texas, 

U.S.A. 
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a i u ai au aai 

aa ii uu ia ua aau 

Several rules will be necessary to interpret these nuclei for 
example, 

1. a remains vocalic while non -a becomes semivocalic 

2. Identical vowels fuse into long vowels 

3. When two different non -a vowels occur, the first becomes 
semivocalic 

Then iu may be read as yu^ ui as vi. 

This analysis would reduce the number of vowels in Sanskrit and 
with the assumption of plus juncture, no ambiguity would result. 

For example, 

indra^^iva (2.4.2.9) : upendrajupaindra! (3. 5. 2.3) agna+ 

aahuta 


ja+aj does not contrast with /aa/ 

These then are distinguished by positing of a juncture. It is how- 
ever beyond the scope of my study to discuss further the two possible 
phonemic analyses.^® 


li. The material presented here formed part of the author’s Doctoral Disserts^ 
tidn submitted to and deceptei for the University of Texas, U»SvA. itk 
1962. 




Dr. CHITRA P. SHUKLA 

SOME THOUGHTS ON ANCIENT INDIAN POETICS 

Literature is a supreme expression of culture. The prominent 
characteristics of Indian culture is a quest for harmony. The ancient 
thinkers lay down four objectives of life - Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksa, and thereby seek to establish harmony in life through the dis- 
cipline of the various urges of a person. Indian literature and literary 
criticism reflect the same tendency. 

Ancient poets strictly followed the rules and regulations laid down 
by Ancient Poetics. 

Bhamaha, the most ancient critic, defined the Kavya as kabdarihau. 
Word and sense constitute Kavya according to Bhamaha. Strains of 
music, though words, cannot be regarded as Kavya because they do not 
:;onvey any meaning to us. Gestures, though conveying sense, are not 
Kavya, because they are not words. POetry, therefore, must be word 
ind sense. Bhamaha thus seeks a harmony of words and sense in Kavya. 
The invariable association of word and sense in Kavya is emphasized by 
the later writers also, Mammata defines Kavya as tad adosau sabdarthau 
mgunau analahkriti punah kvapi. Jagannatha tried to define Kavya as 
\abdah, but then, he had to add ramoniyarthaprattpadakatva as a quali- 
ication to kabda. 

An invariable association of the word and sense, however, is 
sxperienced in the sentences spoken in everyday life also. Words in 
Kavya d ffer because we experience a particular beauty in K'dvya. The 
sxp.rience of beauty leads to the experience of delight, which is totally 
listinct from wordly pleasures and which is described as akhattdacarva^ 
lasamasadya. vigalitavedycintara and brahmanandasahodt ra. The harmony 
if word and sense, thus culminates into the harmony of beauty and 
lelight. 
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Ancient Poetics again insists on a harmony of poetry and apprecia- 
tion. The beauty of Kavya is so subtle and its experience so profound 
that an ordinary person is not capable of this experience. Only those 
readers who have developed keen sensitiveness as a result of the constant 
reading of poetry, can experience the beauty and delight of poetry, 
because such persons can easily identify themselves with the objects of 
description. Persons incapable of appreciating Kavya are looked down 
upon and this is evident in a verse like this : 

itarampasatani yathecchaya vitara tani sake caturatiana / 
arasikesu rasabhinivedanam sirasi ma likha m2 likha ma likho // 

The appreciative readers are called sahrdayas. Abhinavagupta 
defines the sahrdaya as : yesam kavyanusilanabhyasavasad visadibhute 
manomukure varnaniyatanmayibhavanayogyatd te hrdayasamvddabhajah 
sahrdayah. Criticism and poetry, in other words, appreciative sensi- 
tiveness should be harmonious with the creative genius of the poet. 


The experience of delight is known as rasanispatti. Rasa is delight. 
Rasa is the element of emotion in Kavya- There are some feelings 
which are latent in every human mind and which are called sthdyibhavas 
or permanent feelings. The feelings of love, mirth, sorrow, anger, 
energy, fear, disgust, astonishment and tranquility remain latent in 
every human mind. These feelings, when intensified due to suitable 
vibhavas^ anubhavas and vyabhicaribhavas become rasa. These nine 
latent impressions, mentioned above are not exhaustive. As opposed to 
the sthayi or permanent feelings there are some transitory feelings, which 
are known as sancari or vyabhicaribhavas- There are thirty-three vyabhU 
edribhavas. Human mind, however, is complex. It may experience two 
transitory feelings at a time. It may experience many transitory feelings 
at a time. It may even experience the rise and pacification of a transi- 
tory feeling. Ancient Poetics has taken into consideration all these 
cemplexities of human mind. A combination of two transitory feelings 
bhavasandhi. The combination of many transitory feelings 
is known as bha'^asabalata and the rise and pacification of a transitory 
feeling are known as bhavodaya and bhdvasdnti respectively. Even 
psuedo-rasas and psuedo-bhavas are recognized and given the names 
rasdbhasas and bhdvabhdsas respectively. The element of emotion in 
Kavya, therefore, is fully recognized by the Ancient Poetics. Critics 
have tried to explain the aesthetic experience by analysing the menta I 
process^of a reader, The of Bhatta Lollata, the anvmitivada 

of Sri Sankuka, the bhogikaranavada of Bhatta Nayaka and iht abhi-- 
vjaktivada of Abhinavagupta offer the solutions of rasanispatti. 
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The theory of Dhvani is another rich contribution of Ancient 
Poetics. Poetry, though differing from ordinary words, does not involve 
a different dictionary. The words used by Valmiki and Vyasa, the 
primeval poets, do not differ from those used by Ka.idam, Bhavabhuti, 
or other poets. How, then, is it that Kalidasa is considered to be 
greater than the other poets ? How, again, does poetry differ from 
ordinary words ? The Dhvanikara solves this problem by attributing a 
new function to words in poetry. This function is known as vyanjanU 
or suggestion. Words in poetry convey an extra-ordinary beautiful 
sense, which is distinct from the primary sense of these words. The 
process of suggestion enables the poet to secure economy in art, and at 
the same time, endows the sense with a beauty, which is rendered more 
striking because it is concealed. The jD^vani theorists adopt a very broad 
and generous outlook. It is true that rasa is the soul of Kavya^ but does 
Kvaya cease to be Kdvya when a fact or an imaginative idea is suggested 
by words ? The Dhvani theorists, therefore, said that suggested sense 
may be threefold ; rasadhvani^ vastudhvam and alahkdradhvani. 

Before the advent of the Dhvani theorists, some writers had esta- 
blished alahkdras as the soul of poetry, and some, gunasdis the soul of 
poetry. The Dhvanikara did not ignore these earlier theories established 
by his predecessors as he had fully realized the importance of alahkdras ^ 
gunas and ritis^ He examined alahkdras, gunas and riiis in the light of 
his own theory and worked out a new scheme, where all the different 
elements of poetry are systematically and harmoniously assigned their 
own places. Alahkdras, says the Dhvanikara, are acceptable only if 
they from a part and parcel of the poetic expression when the poet’s 
mind is full of emotions. AlcJikdras express an idea clearly and pointedly 
when simple words fail to do so. An object, when described figuratively, 
is described along with its accessory, with which it is compared, con- 
trasted, or associated. Alahkdras thus present two objects before our eyes 
and thereby give delight to our fancy. They impart a new colour to an 
object and shed a new light on it. But alahkdras may abo mislead a 
poet by tempting him to enter into verbal tricks and juggleries. The 
Dhvanikara, therefore, warns the poets against displaying their mastery 
over language by figures Yikeyamaka. especially when they have to 
depict delicate emotions like Icve, sorrow or Jove in seperation. Only 
those alahkd which do not involve a separate effort on the part of a 
poet when he is depicting rasa are allowed by the Dhvanikara. So did 
he change the concept of guias. The gunas, according to the Dhvanikara 
are qualities, not of word and sense, but of rasa* 

Another important contribution of the Dhvanikara was his emphasis 
on propriety. In poetry, as in life, propriety is essential. A waist- 
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girdle, however beautifully made, arouses laughter if worn around the 
neck. Likewise poetry loses its grace if the poet lapses into impropriety* 
The centre of poetry is rasa and the poet has to see that the word, sense, 
gtmas, alahkaras and ritis are all in propriety with the rasa. The ele- 
ment of emotion in poetry is extremely delicate. It is very obvious 
that an arrangement of soft syllables is very appropriate to the sentiment 
of love, as in an idyllic image like this : 

laUtalavahgalataparisiIanakomalamalayasamire 

madhukaranikarasmitakokilagunjatkunjakutire. 

An arrangement of harsh syllables is conducive to the heroic sentiment 
as in the following : 

jyajihvaya valayitotkatakofidamsira- 
mudgarighoraghanaghargharaghosam etat / 
grasaprasaktahasadantakavaktrayantra- 
jrmbhavidambmkatodaracapom etat // 

The ritis^ gunas and alahkaras^ therefore, should befit the rasa. The 
Dhvanikara, therefore, emphatically says that impropriety is the only 
cause of rasabhanga and that the secret of rasa lies in following the 
well-known tradition : 

anaucityad rie nanyad rasabhengasya karen an j 
prasiddhauciiyabandhas tu rasasyopanisat para jj 

The theory of Dhvani and the scheme of poetry given by the Dhvanikara 
were accepted by almost all his successors. Writers like Kuntaka and 
Mahimabhatta did not accept Dhv^m and tried to refute it but Abhinava- 
gupta defended the Dhvanikara and strengthened the theory of Dhvani. 

After the Dhvanikara, Kuntaka established the Vakrokti theory. 
Though Kuntaka could not attract any followers, his contribution to 
Ancient Poetics cannot be underestimated. Kuntaka defined poetry as 
follows: 

sabdarihaii sahitau vakrakavivyaparasalini j 
handhe vyavasthitau kavyam tadvidahladakarin^ / / 

Kuntaka is the first to mention kavivyapara in his definition of poetry. 
Words and sense in poetry should be an outcome of kavivyapara and 
should give delight to the appreciative readers. While the predecessors 
of Kuntaka almost ignored the poetic experience, Kuntaka brings the 
poet, the readers and the medium of communication between the poet 
and the reader - word and sense ~ in his definition of poetry. The defi- 
nition given by Kuntaka raises great expectations. But ilien Kuntaka 
proceeds to discuss the different margas. 
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The kavivyapara then, remains neglected in Ancient Poetics. 
Writers on Ancient Poetics are not unaware of the importance of the 
poet. Pratibha^ along with abhyasa and vyutpatti is considered to be the 
cause of poetry. Rajasekhara prescribes an elaborate time-table for the 
poet and describes the ideal conditions for a poet’s home, his friends, 
etc. Valmiki, again is traditionally described to have transformed his 
sorrow into verse. Pratibha is defined by Bhatta Tauta as prajna nava^ 
navonmesasalini pratibha matcf. Abhinavagupta defines it as apurvavastU'- 
nirmanaksama prajna. Pratibha then is prajna^ The cause of poetry 
according to the ancient writers, is the intellect and not the emotion of 
the poet. Vyutpatti and abhyasa are then prescribed as the catelysers of 
pratibha. The emotional experience of the poet is totally ignored. Is 
the genuine Kavya in Ramayana the outcome of the profound emotional 
experience of Valmiki, or of his intellect, sharpened by vyutpatti and 
abhyasa ? 

By ignoring the emotional experience of the poet, Ancient Poetics 
became nearly dogmatic. The nine permanent feelings and thirty-three 
transitory feelings do not cover all the depths and complexities of human 
nature. Had these permanent feelings and transitory feelings been 
exhaustive, the standards prescribed by Ancient Poetics should have 
been universal. Any work of literature, irrespective of its time, place 
and language then, could have been judged by applying the standards of 
Ancient Poetics. But these standards are not applicable to some works 
of literature, which are universally recognised as masterpieces of art. 
This dogmatism again led to the assertion that hasyadLud karuna^xt con- 
tradictory rasas and cannot be depicted together. Some third rasa^ 
which is not opposed to both these should intervene these two rasas. It 
is, however, a matter of experience that humour and pathos exist side 
by side in life, and so in literature. 

The number of alahkaras and the divisions and subdivisions of 
alahkaras are other results of ignoring poetic experience. Bharata gives 
only four and their number gradually increased. Jagannatha 

says that pratibhdt may be acquired by vyutpatti and abhyasa, Pratibha, 
according to the later writers, is the imagination of the poet; an 
alahkarakavya, then, is imaginative poetry as alankaras are only kavi- 
pratibhanirvartydh. The ancient writers however, have attempted to 
measure the immeasurable world of imagination by prescribing alahkaras. 
The subjective aspect of pratibha is ignored, and consequently, the 
emotional aspect of the figures, emphasized by the DhvanikSra is lost 
sight of. As only the intellectual aspect of the figures is taken into 
account, figures like rUpaka, utpreksa, samasokti stud virodha are 

divided and subdivided. Some of the divisions are based purely on 
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grammar. The love for dogmatism is carried to its climax in the divi- 
sions of upama^ like kyacga^ kyangga, kariptamulga^ karmanamulg^ or of 
virodha likt jatijatyoh virodah and gunagunayoh virodah. Can we say that 
Kalidasa contrived a virodha between two actions when he said sailadhU 
rajatanaya na yayau na tasthau ? The bashfulness, astonishment, love 
and so many indescribable feelings of Uma are expressed by Kalidasa in 
the above line and he was surely not conscious of the grammatical aspect 
of the virodha, when the words came to him. Figurative language is the 
poef s endeavour to give an artistic shape to his emotions. Instead of 
describing the emotions directly, the poet conveys them through images 
or alahkdras. 

Ancient Poetics then, with its keen sense for the good and the 
beautiful, ignores the poet. Poetry according to the ancient writers was 
more a matter of head than of heart. The dogmatism of Ancient Poetics 
endowed Sanskrit literature with artificiality- Poetry, for the poet, 
became a means for displaying mastery over language, grammar and 
rhetoric. Poets like Sriharsa, Magha and Bharavi concentrated their 
abilities on the achievement of an artificial style, and thus, subordina- 
ted their samvedana to uktivaicitrya. 



Dr. S.G, MOGHE 

VIJNANESVARA AND NILAKANTHA AS THE 
INTERPRETERS OF THE YAJNAVALKYA-SMRTI 

Even though it is true that Vijiianesvara has written a commentary 
known as Mitaksara on the Yamavalkya-smrti (YS), yet it is in the 
nature of a digest. In his commentary, Vijnanesvara has collected all 
the smrti dicta available to him to arrive at a definite conclusion by re- 
moving contradiction on the basis of the Purva-Mimamsa rules of inter- 
pretations framed by Jaimini. The digest of Nilakantha, as the name 
suggests, also belongs to the same category, but it is voluminous as com- 
pared with the commentary Mimksara of Vijiianesvara on YS. In this 
paper an attempt is made to make a comparison between these two 
masters in the light of their comments from the Mimamsa points of view 
on the verses of YS. Incidentally, it may be made clear that I am going 
to make casual references to the verses from the Manu-smrti^ on which 
these two masters have made their observations from the Mimamsa points 
of view only to cite them as the authorities for my observations in this 
respect. 

Over and above, it can be made succinctly clear that the digest of 
Nilakantha does not profess to be a thorough going and critical commen- 
tary on YS. In spite of this, Nilakantha has time and again referred to 
the verses of YS in the course of his discussion. In the light of this 
background, the comparison between these two authors is here intended. 

I. There arc some places in YS which are not at all touched by 
Vijnanesvara in his Mimamsa comments, but suggested by Nilakanth?^ 
These are the places of YS, where Vijnanesvara, being a profound 
Mimamsaka, ought to have introduced Mimamsa points : 

While discussing the topic of the shares of members of the joint 
family Nilakantha quotes a verse from YS. II. 139 and says that in 
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inteqjreting this text, we will have to construe the expression asamsrsiy 
apica adadyat with the preceding clause anyodaryas tu samsrsti, etc., and 
also with the succeeding clause. Thus, the above expression serves the 
double purpose. Nilakantha has used here the principle of the Dehall- 
dlpaka-nyiiya} But this principle is not at all used by Vijilanesvara in 
his comments on YS. 

While discussing the topic of the expiation for drinking wine, 
Nilakantha refers to YS. III. 254. In this verse, the expression samah 
nisi occurs. Here a drinker of wine is asked to eat ground grains of rice 
for many years at night. The word samah is in the plural number. The 
proper application of the principle of the Kapinjala-nySya, to the 
present case, makes it clear that a wine drinker should eat ground grains 
of rice for three years and not more, at night. This discussion occurs in 
the Prayascitta-mayukhd* of Nilakantha. This is a place where a careful 
student of the Purva-Mimamsa would hope that VijSanesvara ought to 
have applied the principle of the Kapin jala-nyaya. But it appears that 
he has not used it. Incidentally it may be pointed out that Vijnanesvara 
has made use of the principle of the Kapin’ala—nyaya in the course of his 
explanation on YS, III. 30. 


_ I here cite a few more instances where Nilakantha has used the 
Mimamsa points and Vijpanesvara is silent. Nilakantha has used the 
principle of NitySmvmia on YS. II. 175 (202 V.M.), Uddesyagatani vise- 
Wtam avimksitgm on YS. II. 121 (90V.M.), Faryudasa on III. 21S^ 
(2 PrSyescitia-maj^km), Artkavsda on III. 228, Vacanikatidesa on III. 231 
(165 PrSyakitta-maySkha), Upalaksana on III. 292, III, 15, Samuccaya 
OB I. 280 and III. 289 (1J9 and 237 Prayascittc-mayUkha), Samyatidesa on 
1. 243 (98 Sfdddhfh-maynkha), Paristmkhys on I. 236 (80 Sraddha-^mayh- 
kha), KffndSnusamaya on I. 231 (78 Sraddha-mayukha) , AnuvSda on 1. 85 
(1 13 Vyavakara-maytikhd), etc. 


II. There are some important places of the Mitaksam on YS where 

of Nirka^jf ' comments 

But in this respect, the reader is utterly disappointed 

byNllaka^ha, the author of 12 MayUkhas. These are the important 

places of YS, that are touched by VijEanesvara and not by NilaLntha 


1. »‘‘^«‘y<>daryunyan,ataMi,adairna sapatno bhrataiv0cyate kim tu 

2 . pore MOMm miM Ui kahuvacanantam nethuh j •«. , - 

sambhami, ibid. Prayaicitta-mayukha', p. 102. 
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VijJiaoesvara has introduced a hair-splitting discussion on YS- 1. 81 
as to whether this is a case of niyama or parisamkhyd, and after a hot 
debate, concludes that this is a case of niyama. This is a place which is 
not at all handled or touched by Nilakantha at great length in his dis- 
cussion. It may also be significantly pointed out here that in the AcUra- 
mayukha Nilakantha casually refers to this opinion of VijSanesvaxa, 
without mentioning his name‘\ 

Vijnanesvara in his comments on YS. L 256, has introduced a hair- 
splitting discussion on the topic of the parvana mode of sraddha and 
ekoddisia mode of sraddha. This is a place where VijSanesvarahas criti- 
cised the view points of southerners, northerners and the two other view 
points. Any one would have expected the comments of Nilakantha on 
this technical point. But the readers are again disappointed. In order 
to arrive at the definite conclusion, Nilakantha has relied on the 
principles of Upasamhara and the Vyavasthitavikalpa in the course of his 
discussion. 

Moreover, VijSanesvara has employed the principle of Dvayoh 
pranayanti on YS. IL 135. Here the line under discussion is ‘patni duhi- 
taras caiva* which introduces the hair-splitting discussion. Nilakantha 
has not opened such discussion in his Sraddha-mayukha either to make 
▼ital suggestion in the matter or to find fault with Vijnanesvara. It is 
Mitramika, the author of Viramitrodaya^ who has used the same maxim 
of Dvayoh pranayanti in the discussion of his Vyavaharaprakasa* 

III. At times, however, Vijnanesvara is closely followed by Nila- 
kantha in the course of his discussion on YS. 

While discussing the topic of worship of the brahmins invited for 
the ceremony, Nilakantha quotes a line from YS 1.23L Now 

the question arises whether udakam, gandham, mdilyam^ dktipam and 
dipam are to be offered to the Daiva and Pitrya brahmins by the mode of 
Paddrth'dnusamaya or by kdnddnusamaya. Nilakantha, however, holds 
that these may be offered to the brahmins, representing the manes, by 
the mode of kdnddnusamaya.* Nilakantha further quotes a line from YS 
and points out that on account of the word tatch. Madhava and 


3. atra purvardhe kdladvayavi^isfabPioJanakriyayZh eva niyamavidheh soda^artu^ 
niiah strtndm tasmin yugmasu samvidet itivat, ibid. Aedra^mayukha, p. 111. 

4. evam asanddin vdsontan pi try e 'pi tathaiva tan kurydt, ibid, ^rdddha'^mayu^ 
kha, p. 78. 
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Vijlanesvara hold that these things may be offered by the mode of 

kandanusamaya.^ 

In the course of his discussion on the kraddha-mayukha, Nila- 
kantha quotes a verse from YS I. 236. This verse lays down that the 
yajamUna should bring the food mixed with ghee and ask the permission 
from the brahmins for offering it into the fire. In this verse, the expres- 
sion ghrmplutam annam occurs. While commenting on this verse, Nlla- 
kantha® quotes the opinion of the commentator of YS fi.e., Vijnanesvara) 
who holds that the expression ghrtaplutam indicates pariscunkhyd and by 
this word, the other things like sdka^ etc., are excluded. Here it is 
important to note that Vijnanesvara has not used the term parisamkhyd 
but the sense of par iscinikhyd is conveyed by his significant remark,^ 

IV. Sometimes, however, when there is a dijBTerence of opinion 
among the writers on the Dharma-sdstra on any MImamsa technical 
point Nilakantha agrees with Vijnanesvara. 


While discussing the topic of pdtityahetavah^ i.e., the causes of 
beaming outcaste, Nilakantha quotes a verse from the Manu-smrti. 
This verse means that if the wife of a person drinks wine, then his half 
body becomes patita (outcaste) And when his half-body has thus 
become pa/i/a, no expiation is laid down for that case. Now the question 
arises whether the prohibition of drinking wine is laid down with refe- 
rence to the brahmin-wife of a brahmin-husband or whether with refe- 
rence to a sudra-wife of a brahmin-husband. Here Nilakantha cites the 
two divergent opinions of Vijnanesvara and Madhava. Vijnanesvara 
holds that the text is applicable to the case of a sudra-wife of a brahmin- 
hnsband; while according to Madhava, the prohibition (msedha) in 
Mann’s text refers to the brahmin-wife of a brahmin-husband. Nila- 
k^tha however, sides with Vijnanesvara and rightly points out that if 
the interpretation as suggested by Madhava is accepted, then there 
wnid arise the contingency of the statement being redundant AnH 
ttee would be one more difficulty in dissolving the expression 'vatita- 
as the bahuvrihi compound. Thus, this is a case of mtdha 
m the case of dnnk.ng wine by a sudra-wife of a brahmin-husbrnd 

of Madhava and Vijnanesvara treat the text 

anu as indicative of nhedha but interpret the same rather differently 


ghrtapad^aa iakadi parisamkhyeti vijndneivarah . ibid. p. 80 . 
thfmahanarn supaidkadi nivrttyartham, ibid. 
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But Nilakantha agrees with VijEanesvara in his discussion in the PrJ- 
yascitta-mayukha.^ 

V. Very often does Nilakantha disagree with VijEanesvara on some 
Mimamsa technical points and expressly criticizes the view point of the 
latter. 


While discussing the topic of succession to the property of a 
reunited member of the joint Hindu family, Nilakantha refers to the 
view point of VijSanesvara who understands the line samsrstinas tu 
safpsrsti, etc., of YS, II. 138 by making the anusonga of the words 
svaryatasya and aputrasya occurring in YS, II. 135. Nilakantha does not 
agree with ViJEanesvara and holds that this is not a fit case of anusahga 
inasmuch as even without making the anuscnga of the words, the requi- 
red results can be obtained. On the contrary, if we resort to anusahga 
the following absurd results would follow. If aputrasya is connected as 
applied, then the result would be that of two sons or a son and a grand- 
son, one of whom is reunited with the father, and the other is not reunited 
both will be entitled to the same share on their father’s death. And this 
verse will have no application to a deceased reunited member who dies 
leaving sons. And this would be opposed to popular usage. Besides, 
the required results can be obtained by referring to the text of Vrddha 
Manu in respect of svaryatasya and secondly by referring to the latter 
part of the stanza in respect of aputrasya. This discussion takes place 
in the Vyavahara-mayukha^ 

Over and above, while discussing the topic of the line of succes- 
sion to the property of a deceased person, Nilakantha refers to YS. II. 
135. In this verse, the word bhratarah occurs. ViJEanesvara under- 
stands the word bhrSta in two senses: 1) full-brother and 2) half- 
brother. According to ViJEanesvara, the full-brother will succeed to 
the property of a deceased person. And in his default, the half-brother 
would succeed. The above mode of interpretation as suggested by 
ViJEanesvara, will involve the serious fault of Vrttidvayavirodha accord- 
ing to Nilakantha. This discussion takes place in the Vyavahara-mayu- 
kha.^° 


8. dvijatibharyayah ^udrayah surepananisedhartham idam iti vijnaneivarah. 

madhavas tu brdhmanyZdindm apy ayam nisedhdh ato vijhaneSvara eva 

samyag uce, ibid, Prayaicitta-mayukha, p. 63- 

9. samsrstinas tu sa :'Srstl sodarasya tu sodarah terra vinZpi gat au sam-^ 

bhavantyam anusahge mandbhavat, ibid. Vyavahdra-mayukha, p. 147. 

10. matur abhave bhrata sodarah. tababhave ta^putrah ..cagaunyd vrittU 

dvayavirodhat, ibid. p. 142. 
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Moreover, Nilalcantha does not agree with Vijilanesvara in inter- 
preting the text of Manu IX. 192, whether the sons and daughters - 
together succeed to the estate of a deceased woman (stridhana). Here, 
according to VijEanesvara sdhiiya togetherness (close contiguity) is not 
intended. But Nilakantha quotes thevieu point of the Ddyabhdga 
school that sahitya is intended between the sons and daughters that suc- 
ceed to the estate of a deceased woman. This discussion takes place in 
the Vyavahara-mayukha,^^ 

VL At times, however, on one and the same Mimartisa technical 
point, both the authors are diametrically opposed to each other. 

While interpreting the text of YS. 1. 53, VijEanesvara suggests 
that the prohibition of the marriage with a sickly girl is a case of 
purumrtha. While Nilakantha thinks that this is a case of kratvartha}* 
and if violating the rule of YS, the marriage takes place, then the man 
concerned suffers not only from the seen results but also from the unseen 
results. 

While discussing the topic of adoption, Nilakantha quotes a verse 
from Manu IX. 168, in which it is laid down that the son should be 
given in adoption by the parents, when the adopting person is in distress. 
The word, apad occurring in it, indicates that this is a case of purusariha 
according to VijEanesvara. VijEanesvara further holds that the prohibi- 
tion as regards anapadi dattakadana, affects only the giver and not the 
receiver. As opposed to this, Nilakantha holds that the prohibition as 
regards anapadi dattakadana (i*e,, when the adopting person is not in 
distress) is a case of kratvartha^^ If violating the rule of Manu, the 
adoption takes place, then it will become vitiated. This discussion 
takes, place in the Vyavahara-mayukha. According to Nilakantha, 
VijEanesvara is wrong in holding the view that anapadi dattakadana 
is a case of puru^rtha. Likewise, VijEanesvara and Nilakantha are 
diametrically opposed to each other on so many other points. 

VIL At times, we fail to understand the name of the persons 
whose openion, both VijEanesvara and Nilakantha are trying to refer 
when they employ the words iti eke and anye, etc. 


11. yatmduhitrMy abhdvena putrdndm eva sahityenddhikarah sdhityam 

vidhJyate iti dhuh, ibid. p. 158. 

12. yad m nvdhaprakaram t€naivoktam ddnavidhdyakatvdbhZvZt, ibid. 

p. 108. 

13. yadapi nisedha ddtur evapurusdrtho na kratvarthah iti vijndneharah tan na 
ibid. p. 107. 
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In his commentary on YS. I. 103, Vijnaaesvara refers to the opi- 
nion of some^^ whom he is trying to criticize. Dr. P.S. Sane suggests that 
these are the view points of the Smrtyarthasara and Laghu-Asvalayana* 
In the course of his discussion in the Pr^yascittamayukha, when the 
topic of expiation to be performed by a woman leading immoral life 
was under consideration j Nilaksntha quotes averse from Manu and 
says that whatever is the expiation laid down for men approaching the 
women of other castes is laid down, the same is to be extended to the 
case of women leading immoral life. According to some writers^® on 
the Dharma-sastra, even though this is a fit case of VacanikUtidesa, yet 
the expiation which a woman is required to perform should be less by 
one quarter of the expiation a man is required to observe. Here ISiila- 
kantha does not state the name of the person whom he is referring to. 
We get another example of this kind in the discussion on the Samaya- 
mayukha, p. 187. 

VIII. At times, after citing the two divergent opinions on the 
matter under discussion Niiakantha passes over the point in silence. 
But we do not come accross such a case in the scholarly commentary of 
Vijjianesvara on YS. 

In the course of his discussion on the topic of expiation to be 
performed by a man in the case of his eating impure things of his body, 
NIlakantha quotes a verse from Manu V. 134, which states that 
the second thread ceremony is necessary. Now the important question 
is whether this is an independent expiation or whether it is to be com- 
bined with the other expiation. Here NIlakantha cites the two divergent 
opinions of Sulapani and others. Siilapani holds that the second thread 
ceremony is to be combined with the other expiations; while others 
ho^d that this is an independent expiation. Here NIlakantha passes 
over this point in silence. This discussion takes place in the Prdyak-^ 
citta-mayukha}^ We get another example of this variety in the dis- 
cussion on the Samaya-mayukha, p. 187. 

IX. Some times, however, on some technical Mlmarpsa point, 
NIlakantha agrees virtually with Vijiianesvara, though the former has 

14. iha kecid vaisvadevakhyasya karmanah purusarthatvam anmsamskarakarma- 

tvam cecchanti parasparaviroi^hdt purusarthatvam eva yuktam, ibid. 

p. 33. 

15. etac ca vdeanikatide^at padonam iti kecii, purnam eva tu yuktam, ibid. Pm- 
yascitta-mayukhay p. 165. 

16. pundh samskdrah punar upanayanam. idam ca prdtisvikaih iZrirainalaLhaksa-^ 
naprdya^citiaih samucciyata iti ^ulapZnih svatantram eva prdya^cittam ity anye^ 
ibid. p. 114. 
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not employed one and the same Mimamsa principle to arrive at a deiS- 
nite conclusion on the point at issue. 

This point can be illustrated by pointing that Vijiianesvara in his 
commentary on YS. I. 103, holds that the Vaisvadem rite is meant for 
the beneficial interest of men. It is a case of purusanha^'^ and not of 
kratvaratha. VijSanesvara holds that had the Vaisvadeva rite been a 
case of kratvartha^ then for every additional cooking, the perfor- 
mance of the Vaisvadeva rite would have become necessary. But this 
is not the case. 

In his discussion on the AcT^ra-mayukha^ while discussing the 
performance of five great sacrifices, Nilakantha points out the principle^* 
that Pratipradhanam gunavpdh is inapplicable to the repetition of the 
Vaisvadeva rite for every additional fresh cooking. Here it appears 
that Nilakantha also sides with Vijnanesvara in holding that the per- 
formance of the Vaisvadeva rite is for the beneficial interest of men. 
It is important to note that the two authors have not used one and the 
same principle. VijSanesvara has used the Mimamsa principle of kratvar^ 
tha and purusartha and Nilakantha has applied the doctrine of pranpra-* 
dh^nam gunavrttih to show that the repitition of the Vaisvadeva rite is 
not necessary. 

X. Both the authors go to the root of the subject of the Purva- 
Mimimsa and make their valuable comments on the Mimamsa technical 
points that occur in the course of their discussion. 

VijSanesvara in his commentary on YS. L 256, introduces a dis- 
cussion on the Mimanisa technical term upasamhara and also takes pretty 
care to give the proper illustration of the term upasamhara,^^ Nila- 
kantha also in his discussion on the Prayascitta^mayukha throws a flood 
of light on the technical terms prasanga^ and tantram It seems proper 

17. athatah pancayajmh (Gr. Su. 3. 1. i ) ity upakramya ^tan etanyajmn aharahah 

kurpJta (3. 1. 4) iti myatatvabhidhanai purusarthatvam edvagamyate iti *. 

purmdrthatve vaiivadevakarmarthatd dravyasyeti paraspardviwdhdt purusartha-- 
tvam eva yuktam^ ibid. p. 33. 

18- na ca pratiprafhdnam gunavrttih iti nyayat pratipdkam taddvptih sydt, san- 
dhydvandanddivad avibhaktdndm prthag anusihdndrn na syad itivdeyam, ibid. 
Acdra-~mayukha, p. 69- 

19. yatha srgftadaiasdmidkenlr anubruyad ity andrabhyddhltasya vikpimdtravisa- 

yasya sambandhabadkandrthavatd upasamhdrah^ ibid. p. 84- 

20. tatra viiesagrahane sakrd amisthdnam prasahgah, ibid. Prayahitta--muyukka, 
p. 13. 

21. atra deiakdiakartradimm aikye karmam ^neka prayogavisayinlnydyena pra-- 
ptdpi tantratdvibhaktakartrbhede "pi vacanem bodhyate, ibid] Vyavahdra- 
mayukha, p. 133. 
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to note here that whatever light Nilakantha has thrown on the M imam: a 
technical terms in the course of his discussion is not intended strictly 
while commenting on the verses of YS or the Manu-smrti. 

XT. Being bred in an atmosphere redolent with the Ptirva-Mimamsa 
system, Vijiianesvara very minutely, detects the flaw in the argument of 
the opponent and also in the illustration cited by the opponent and at 
the same time shows his ability to give a proper illustration of the 
technical point under discussion. Though Nilakantha, is also suflSciently 
clever enough to detect the flaw in the argument of the opponent, he 
does not always cite the fitting or proper example of the Mimamsa point 
at issue. This can be well illustrated by pointing out the illustration of 
the commentary of Vijnanesvara on YS. I. 81, regarding the point and 
illustration of Vidhyanuv^davirodha.^^ This point can be further clarified 
by referring to the commentary of Vijnanesvara when he takes good care 
to point out the opponent the proper example of the conflict between 
the text of ArthasTtstra and the Dharma-sdstra^^ In the case of Nila- 
kantha, it may be simply noted that he will not enter into the hair- 
splitting discussion of the topic but remain contended with citing or 
pointing out the flaw in the argument of Vijnanesvara on the ground of 
Vrttidvayavirodha^ Vakyabheda, etc., and will not show the acuteness of 
intellect by citing the proper example of the point under consideration. 

XII. Vijnanesvara has largely influenced Haradatta who in his turn 
has influenced Nilakantha in this field. 

Vijnanesvara in his commentary on YS. III. 265 has suggested that 
there should be the deduction of something from the original case 
{prakrti) to the extended case {yikrti), when the details of the prakfti 
arc transferred to the vikrnhy the rule of transfer [atidesa),^^ Haradatta 
in his commentary on the Apastamba^dharma^sutra 1.8.26.5, suggests 
that in the extended case {yikrti) one half of the original (prakrti) should 
be adopted following the principle of the Smdrta^nydya Nilakantha 
has borne this principle in mind and utilised it properly in his discussion 
on the Frdyakitta-mayUkha by introducing the three varieties of atidesa- 


22. tatra hi vidhyanuvadavirodho yatra vidheydvadhitaya tad evanuvaditavyam 

phaloddehna vidhatavyas ceti, ibid, 23. 

23. hiranyabhumilabhebhyo mitraiabdhir vara yata balavat, ihi6, p. 133 . 

24. atratideiasamar thydd gocarmavasamgoparicaryZdihhir gaunavadhdsZdhdra^ 
niah katipayair nyunatvam av agamy ate, ibid, p, 423, 

25. atideiesu cdrdhamprdpyata iti smarta nydyas tena strindm ardhapraptyartha n 
vacanam id, Apastamba-dharma-sutra, p- 146. 
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v^canika, tadrnpya and samya. This evolution of the idea of deducing 
something from the original case to the extended case is to be borne in 
mind by a careful student of the works of Nllakantha, Vijnanesvara 
and Haradatta. 

XIII. In his exposition of the topic, Vijnanesvara is always very suc- 
cinct and clear and easy to follow. But at times, we do not get clear 
cut idea about the view point of Nilakantha. In fact, Nilakantha tries 
to confuse us in the matter under discussion. 

This point can be clarified by citing the example from the Vyava- 
hara^mayukha. While discussing the topic of adoption, Nilakantha 
quotes Manu IX. 168 and does not clarify his position as to whether the 
giving of the son in adoption when the adopting person is not in distress 
is a case of pumsartha or kratvartha and whether any sin {pratyavaya) 
would incur by violating the rule laid down by the text of Manu.®’ 

Conclusion : One will have to admit that Nilakantha has sugges- 
ted the Mimamsa points on those places of YS that are not at all handled 
by Vijnanesvara. Also there are some important places of the MUaksar3 
on YS, where a curious reader of the Purva-Mimamsa would hope to 
find some new point of view of the author of twelve Mayukhas. But in 
this respect, it is evident, that the readers are disappointed by Nila- 
kantha. Vipanesvara is closely followed by Nilakantha in his discussion 
on the Mayukhas. At times, however, when there is a difference of 
opinion among the writers on the Dharma-sastra on one and the same 
Mimamsa technical point, Nilakantha agrees well with Vijiianesvara. 
Nilakantha is bold enough to show his difference of opinion with Vijia- 
nesvara on some of the technical points of the Purva-Mimamsa; in fact 
Nilakantha is diametrically opposed to Vijnant svara. Very often does 
Nilakantha criticize the author of the Mitaksara on some of the techni- 
cal Mimamsa points. Sometimes, however, the readers are unable to 
make out whose opinion these two authors are trying to refer to. This 
is due to the fact that both the authors in the course of their discussion, 
make a reference to the other writers on the Dharma-sastra with the ex- 
pression in* eke or Ui anye. At times, after citing the two divergent 
opinions on one and the same point under discussion, Nilakantha passes 


26. atra samyatideie 'rdham, tddrupyavdemikayos tu padonam, YS. Prayaicitia- 
mayukha^ p, 14. 

27. asya mkyad adrstdrthatayd kratvarthaivavagamdt. kathancid drstZrthatve 
*pi va niyamddrstasya avasyakatvdn na tadatikrame kdryaviiesaprayojakadrs-- 

tasiddih dpadt putradane pratyavaydpaitih ^ ibid, yyavahZra-mayu^ 

kha^ pp. 107- S. 
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over the point in silence. But Vijiiaaesvara is not found to have indulged 
in such things. Sometimes, however, it can be easily noticed by a careful 
reader that though Nilakantha virtually agrees with Vijnanesvara on 
some of the Mimamsa technical points yet he does not use the same 
technical term used by Vijnanesvara in the course of his discussion. Both 
the authors go to the root of the subject of the Purva-Mimamsa and 
offer their own comments on the Mimamsa technical points, Vijianes- 
vara, at times, shows more acuteness and minuteness of intellect in 
finding fault with the argument and illustration of the opponent and at 
the same time takes care to substitute the proper Mimamsa example of 
the point at issue. A careful student of the comparative study of 
Vijtianesvara, Haradatta and Nilakantha will not fail to note the evolu- 
tion of the technical term atidesa and its due application as done by 
these authors to the domain of the Dharma-sastra, Lastly one will have 
to make a note of the point that Nilakantha is not as clear and explicit 
as Vijjiianesvara is in the matter of exposition of the topic under dis- 
cussion. In a nutshell, the utility and supreme importance ofVijna- 
ncsvara and Nilakantha for a proper understanding of YS from the 
Mimamsa point of view can hardly be gainsaid taking into account the 
relative greatness and superiority and inferiority of both these masters 
in different aspects as revealed above. 




Dr, J, CHENNA REDDY 

ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF YAJNAPHALANATAKA^ 

It is in 1912 that Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri brought to 
light and published for the first time thirteen Sanskrit plays under 
‘Trivandrum Sanskrit Series’ and ascribed all of them to Bhasa, though 
in none of them the name of the author was mentioned. To substantiate 
his decision he has enumerated with sufficient explanatory notes, many 
common features that are present in all those plays. Some of them are 
the following : 

1) Every play begins with the words nandyante tatdh pravisati 
sutradharah, 

2) In majority of the plays the Nandi-kloka contains mudralah^ 
kara, 

3) The word sthapana is used invariably for prastavana and every 
one of them is unusually brief and short, 

4) The expression *evam aryamisran vijnapayami; aye I kint nu 
khalu mayi vijnapanavyagre sahda iva sruyate^ anga ! pasyamV 
immediately follows the Nandi in all the plays. 

5) The name Rajasimha occurs in the hharatavakya of almost 
all the plays and even that hharatavakya is almost the same 
in all the plays, 

6) The twin words niskramya and pravisya are frequently used 
to denote the exit and the entrance respectively of a charac- 
ter without allowing reasonable interval between the two 
expressions. 

7) The name of the pratihari is Vijaya in all the plays. 

*A paper read in the All-India Oriental Conference - Twentyfifth (Silver 

Jubilee) Session at Jadavpur University, Calcutta, on 31-10-1969. 
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8) The non-observance of the rules of grammar as prescribed by 
Panini or the rules of dramaturgy formulated by sage Bharata 
is noticed very often. 

Many of the above common features have been recognised by 
Bana and some other poets as to pertain to the plays of Bhasa. Some of 
the verses quoted as examples in authoritative works on poetics ascribing 
them to Bhasa by the authors of those works are identified in one or two 
of the plays of this group. So M. M. Ganapati Sastri has rightly 
ascribed all the thirteen plays to Bhasa which group is commonly known 
as Bhasanaiakacokra* 

The plays forming Bhasanatakacakra are the following : 

1. Pratima and Abhiseka - based on Ramayana story, 

IL a) Madhyamavyayoga^ Pancaratram^ Dutmakyam, Dutagha^- 
iotkacanij Karnabharam and Urubhangam baaed on Maha- 
bharata story which group includes 

b) Balacaritam also as it is based on Harhamsa - a khilahhaga 
(appendage) of Mahabharata, 

III. Pratijndyaugandharayanam, Svapnavdsavadattam and Avi^ 
mdrakam based on (Brhat) Kathd literature which is a 
combination of history and legend, and 

IV. Carudattam - an incomplete play with a social theme of 
Bhasa^s creation. 

In 1941, Sri Rajavaidya Jivarama Kalidasa Sastri from Gondal 
published a play entitled Yajnaphala in Sanskrit ascribing it to .Bhasa. 
He has given in his introduction four epithets to substantiate Bhasa’s 
authorship of the play. They are 

1. bhd&Iyd aiiprdcimsamskriatvdt, 2. vastukalpandydh sresthatvdt, 

3 . rasabhamlahkdrandtydhgdndm manoharatamaivdt, and 

4. ba^divarnitdnekasdmdnyabhdsanatakasQmvdditvdc ca 

curiously enough this play possesses almost all the features which M.M. 
Ganapati Sastri enumerated as common features to Bhasa’s plays. 

^ Yajnaphala is based on Rlniayana story. It contains the story of 
Srirama upto his' marriage with Sita. The after effects or the results of 
three yajnas (sacrifices) play very important role in this play. The 
birth of Srirama is the result of the yajna of Dakratha, the acquisition 
of celestial (diryaj weapons by Srirama and Laksmana is the result of 
the yajna of Visvimitra and the visit of Srirama to Mithila leading to 
his marriage with Sita is the result of the jtyna of Janaka, Hence the 
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play is named Ya^naphala having these facts in mind. Even the piny 
Abhiseka is named only on this principle. That play has three important 
events, i.e. the three abhisekas^ namely 1) the abhiseka of Sugriva to 
the kingdom of Kiskindha, 2) the abhiseka of Vibhisana to the kingdom 
of Lafika and 3) the abhiseka of Srirama to the kingdom of Kosala 
(Ayodhya)# All the above features in Y ajnaphala make one believe 
that the play is really written by Bhasa. By looking at the play only 
superficially, great scholars like Dr. Pusalkar from Poona (in chapter VI 
of Bhasa — A study and S. N Sinha from Bangalore (in Introduction to 
Pancardtram) subscribed to the findings of Sri Kalidasa Sastri. Bui 
on close examination one can very easily repudiate the authorship of 
Yajnaphala as ascribed to Bhasa. Dr. Pusalkar published his revised 
opinion in this regard in his recent article. 

Pratimd contains the story covering Ayodhyd, Arcnya and Yuddha 
kdndas of Vdlmlki-Rdmdyana and Abhiseka contains the story of Kis- 
kindha and Sundara kdndas. So in the Rdmdyana plays of Bhdsanataka- 
cakra^ only the story of Bdla-khdiuia of Vdlmiki-Rdmdyana remains 
untouched by Bhasa. Hence it is believed that birth of Yajnaphalandtaka 
is to fill up that gap in the Rdmdyana story* Now let us examine whether 
Bhasa himself wrote that play or somebody else did it. 

Yajnaphala contains seven acts* In, act I Dasaratha performs 
yajna and begets four sons as a result. He celebrates the birth of his 
sons in a fitting manner and takes a vow to bestow special care on their 
education. He decides to meet his wives in a garden at midnoon of next 
day. In act II, Dasaratha meets his wives as indicated in the previous 
act and consults them how best he can select a successor to the throne. 
In a strategic way he makes Kaikeyi herself lo propose Srirama as heir 
apparent. But Vidhsaka in his customary blab indicates future calamity 
through Kaikeyi’s trecherous plan. In act 111, Ravana visits Ayodhya 
in order to assess the physical strength of Srirama, At the same time 
Visvamitra also comes lo Ayodhya to request King Dasaratha to depute 
Rama and Laksmana along with him to protect his yajna from the ons- 
laughts of Raksasas. Manthara decides to poison the mind of Kaikeyi 
against Srirama’s prospects* In Act IV, Visvamitra obtains permission 
of Dasaratha to take Srirama and Laksmana w^ith him. In Act V, Tataka 
and Subahu were slain and Marica is flung afar into an ocean. The 
sacrifice end sauspiciously, Srirama and Laksmana are presented with rare 
and divine weapons (asiras) by Visvamitra. On the pretext of witness- 
ing the yajna of Janaka, Visvamitra takes Srirama and Laksmana to 
Mithila. In Act VI, Srirama and Sita are made to meet in a garden only 
to fail in love with each of'er at first sight. Janaka decides upon ihe 
marriages of his daughters with the visiting princes and extends 
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invitation to Dasaratha. In Act VII, the marriages of four princes were 
performed. The pride of Parasurama is brought down and the play ends. 

I strongly believe that some poet of mediaeval times has taken 
fancy to write Yajnaphala-nataka incorporating the story of Bala-kanda 
and to circulate it in the name of Bhasa only to make scholars believe 
that Bhasa has dramatised entire RamUyana, The episode of Pandita 
Gopala Datta Sastri of Jaipur as narrated by Prof. R.N, Dandekar in 
his article 'Authorship ofYajnaphala' published in vol. XXXI (1950) of 
Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute^ Poona, is a monumental 
example of such a possibility. He might have taken advantage of or 
inspiration from a sloka quoted by Visvanatha as an example to vidhanuy 
an aspect of mukhasandhi under karika 85 in the sixth Pariccheda of 
Sahitya-darpana and ascribed it to Bhasa. The sloka reads thus — 

utsahatisayam vatsa! tava balyam ca pasyatah / 
mama harsavisadabhyam akrantam yugapan manah. jj 

The context of this verse is supposed to be from a scene wherein Parasu- 
rama and Srirama meet in Mithila. This gives an impression that Bhasa 
has also written a play incorporating the story of Bala-kandx of Vslmiki-- 
Ramayana, This sloka might have been in circulation even before 
Visvanatha quoted it. 

The following are the verses in Yajnaphala which were stale imita- 
tions to Kalidasa’s verses. Any scholar possessing an average critical 
outlook will detect this fact. I do not hesitate to go a step further and 
proclaim that the author of Yajnaphala has artificially created these 
situations only to find an opportunity to compose the verses in imitation 
to Kalidasa’s verses. Only a few examples I am giving hereunder : 

1) Sumantra says at the time of celebrating the birth day of the 
princes 

samrdd eva sutodayena vihito muktah pitfnam rnat / 
paitrydd pidd asa bhavm nibaddho moksas tato ^bhud bhavatas 

tu tasmdt // Yajna. I 

This expression is an imitation to the following verse of Kalidasa 
OB the birth of Raghu 

na samyatas tasya babhuva raksitur 
visarjayed yam sutajanmaharsitah / 
mdbhidhdnMt svayam eva kevalam 

tadd pitfnum mumuce sa bandhanat // Raghu. HI. 20, 
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2) Dasaratha says to Vidtisaka 

kva nrpatvam analpaviplavam kva kumarah sukumaracetasdh / 
parihasavijalpitam tv idam paramdrtham na hi manyatctfn vacah // 

Yajiia. IL 41. 

This verse is an imitation to Kalidasa’s verse 

kva vayant kva paroksamanmathah mrgasabais samam edhito janah / 
parihdsavijalpitam sakhe paramdrthena na grhyatam vacah jj 

Sak. IL 18. 

3) Bharata prays to Srirama to desist from aiming an arrow at a tree 

na khalu na khalu vadhydh paksjno 'nagasas te 
saha prthukakalatraih tatra vdsah krtas taih / 
kva beta vihagadehds cancala laghavena 

kva punar asanikalpa mrtyudutds sards te // YajSa. III. 38. 

This is also an imitation to Kalidasa’s verse 

na khalu na khalu bdnas samnipatyo yam asmin 
mrduni mrgasarire puspatdkdv ivdgnih / 
kva bata harinakdndm jivitam cdtilolam 

kva ca nisitanipdtd vajrasdrds sards te // Sak. I. 10. 

4) Srirama thinks within himself on seeing Sita in a garden 

naivdgamyd na dusprdpa yenmano me Ura dhdvati / 
krtydkrtyaviveke tu pramdnam hi satdm manah // YajEa. VI. 18. 

This is also an imitation to Kalidasa’s verse 

asamsayatn ksatraparigrahaksamd 

yad Txryam asydm abhildsi me manah / 
satdm hi sandehapadesu vastusu 

pramdnam antahkaranapravrttayah jj Sak. 1. 20. 

All the above references to Kalidasa are famous ones. So I have 
not further explained them. There are instances where other famous 
poets also arc imitated. For want of time and space I have not quoted 
them. Kalidasa himself stated in his Mdlavikdgnimitra that Bhasa is 
his predecessor. But yet it is ridiculous to try to argue that Kalidasa 
himself might have imitated verses from Yajnaphala. 

Let us now examine one by one, the four epithets used by Sri 
Kalidasa Sastri to prove that Yajnaphala is by Bhasa. The first 

one is bhdsdyd atiprdcinasamskrtaivdt. He did not give sufficient examples 
which are capable of proving ihis statement. Instance of non-observance 
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of rules of Panini may be shown in maharajnch (p. 23, line 6) and maha- 
rajanam (p. 23, line 9) in the place of maharajasya and mahSraJam res- 
pectively. But in the same play, the words maharajasya and mahSrajam 
the correct forms are used many a time. Kaikeyi addressed Dhsaratha 
as aryaputra (ajjautta p. 39, line 9). It may appear as a violation of 
rule of Bharata for, Dasaratha was not a youth (yuva). But it is artifi- 
cial. Similar expressions are not used in other plays ascribed to Bhasa. 
However, to introduce wilfully, some constructions against the sutras 
of grammar of Panini and some technical terms against the rules of 
dramaturgy of Bharata is not difl&cult for a veteran poet. 

The second statement is vastukalpanayah sresthatvat. I see no 
sresihatva at all in his vastukalpana. Let us examine some such instances 
of development of plot. 

r 

1. The celebration of birth day of Srirama and other princes is 
described as if the very Any of faklSi. is celebrated and not that of six- 
teenth birth day as it should be according to the plot. The following 
expressions of Sumantra and Yidusaka in Act I justify this conjecture. 

^samrad eva sutodayena vikito mukick pitrnam rnat / 

paitrydd pidd dsa bhavdn nibaddho moksas tato ’bimd 

bhavatas tu tasmdt //’ 

'kim putrajanmand tvam bubhvksdm apt yismdritah\ 

2. The three queens express their desire to meet their husband 

Dasaratha. On this occasion, Kausalya says, “ahrm jyesfhd; purvcm 
sambhdvayUavya'\ Sumitra says, ^"aham dvaych mdraythjananl; purvani 
sambhdvayitavyd'' and Kaikeyi says, ''aham eva purvam sambhdvayitavyd.'^ 
These expressions of the three queens are not worthy of their posiiion 
and the reverence we have for them. Even if we accept this, in the case 
of Kaikeyi for the sake of argument, it cannot be thought of as regards 
the other two queens. Dasaratha describes Kausa] 3 a as j'yestha'dvdpra- 
mdnd, vismrtdnydrhcnd, katham api gurndehmn cdlayanti (IL 1 6). 

Can anybody imagine that a great poet hke Bhasa would feel pleased to 
make Dasaratha describe Kausaiyi in that manner ? It is more ridicul- 
ing her than praising. So also to S irama’s trials on archery have been 
rendered an object of ridicule wherein apratlhaimva of srirdma-bdna is. 
completely smashed. 

3. The entire act II in Yajnaphah is unsuited to the story. In a 
play in which the plot ends with the marriage of Srirama, there should 
not be any prominent reference to naming a successor to the throne or 
» any evil advice by Manthara to Kaikeyi - which material could not' 
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be made use of in tfac development of the later story. Manthara^s words 
nu bahu manyate mama devim arc totally irrelevant. 

4. In the beginning of act V, Tam} ayaua ridicules his teacher and 
the very institution of Gurutulavasa, This is unbecoming of Bhasa. Any 
critic knowing the regard that Bhasa had for the ancient JRsf^ and the 
institutions they had established cannot tolerate this. 

5. There arc instances where the author of this play intended to 
declare Bharata to be an elder brother to Laksmana. The order of the 
marriages in Act VII indicates that. But Bhasa has clearly described in 
PratimU that Laksmana is elder to Bharata, though it is against Valmiki. 
The author of Pratim^ cannot try to contradict his own statement in 
Yajnaphala. 

6. Even in manoeuvering the marriage of Srirama with Sita, it is 

not done in a dignified manner. It is only in the mediaeval ages that 

bride and bridegroom were made to meet and express their love to each 

other. Even in the Purana age, such instances were very rare as in the 

case of Subhadra and Arjuna or of Nala and Damayanti. But, as we 

believe that Srirama and SIta are the incarnations of Visnu and Laksmi 

respectively, pre-arrangement to meet each other is unworthy of a poet 

of Bhasa’s stature. Even the meeting of Sriiama and Sita in a garden 

is planned in a most indecent manner. The conversation among Mustika, 

Sthulamsa and Dirghabahu reveals that Janaka and Visvamitra wilfully 

arranged their meeting in a garden. When Mustika asked ^kim maharajo 

visvdmitras ca janita etat ?’ Dirghabahu replies ^jamtah. ata eva tayor 

ekante darsanam anumatam bhavef. Can anybody appreciate this type 

of treatment in such a ceremonial scene ? The situation created for 
/ 

Srirama to meet Sita is also an imitation to Dusyanta’s meeting with 
Sakuntala, The conversation between Sita and Madhurika justifies this 
idea. 


The third statement is rasabhavalankaranotyangarram mamharata- 
matvat. This play ends with the marriage of Srirama with Sita. So it 
is clear that the author intended to introduce srngara-rasa. But it is 
not properly developed. Act VI, is the only act that helps the develop- 
ment of srngaray but the plot and its treatment cannot be of Bhasa’s 
creation as already described- All the supposed good features are mere 
imitations of Kalidasa and others. So there is no manoharatamatva of 
anything worth to name in the play. 
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The fourth statement is bafi^divarnUSnekasdtmanyabhasanafakasam- 
yltditvm. This is not difficult for a poet even of average capacity to 
create such samvcidas in a play when one intends to do so. 

So I conclude that Bhasa is not the author of the play Yajnaphala 
or in other words the author who wrote all the thirteen plays ascribed to 
Bhasa has not written Yajnaphala. 



Dr. SIDDHESWAR VARMA 

OBJECT - PHILOSOPHICAL AND GRAMMATICAL - 
IN SANSKRIT TRADITION 


I* Introductory 

Philosophy and grammar are so closely intertwined with each 
other in Sanskrit tradition, that it often becomes problematic to disso- 
ciate them. Later Sanskrit immensely adopted Sanskrit philosophical 
terminology, so that sometimes contexts turn up in which there occurs 
a riddle as to the exact nature of the subject - philosophy or grammar. 

II. ^Object’ in Modern Philosophical Contexts 

The term object in modern philosophical contexts is generally 
used for *that in which the activity of the mind ends or towards which 
it is directed^^- In Sanskrit philosophical spheres the trend is to use the 
object in the latter sense - the direction of the mind may be to any line 
of mental activity, but not to a satisfaction which may be equivalent to 
the end of that activity. 

III. ‘Object’ in Sanskrit Philosophical Tradition 

Sanskrit tradition reveals a vast range of gradation in the concept 
of ‘object’. The most common term used in Sanskrit philosophical 
circles for ‘object’ is visaya; Gotama, in his Nyaya-sutras in one con- 
text®; uses it in the sense of sensuous object, being used with reference 
to its fixed relarionship with individual senses, while in another context 
he uses this term in relation to the totality of senses. The Samkhya- 
tattava-kaumudi*‘ uses it in the sense of ‘topical description’, the ‘objects 


1. Encyclopaedia Britanica, p- 668 (1940). 

2. na visayavyavastfmndt, Nydyasutra of Gotama, 3.1.2, ed. Vidyablnislian, 
Allahabad, 1930. 

3. visayatvavyatirekad ekatvam, ibid. 3.1.59. 
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being those which, by their diverse forms, make a subject presentable^ 
This means that the range of ‘object’ was not confined to the senses, 
but extended to any sphere entitled to description. 

IV. ‘Object’ in the sense of Philosophical Validity 

In his introduction to the first aphorism® of Gotama, Vatsyayana 
uses Gotama’s term prameya the sense of which is ‘philosopical validity’. 
He defines this prameya, being the object of philosophy, as ‘that which 
is the knowledge of an object as it is; it should include any object what- 
soever, as a pot, a garment, etc.’ 

But there are two important points to be borne in mind in this 
connection; the object must be based on empirical knowledge : Tt is an 
experience of that which is**, or ‘an experience of that attribute which 
actually characterizes an object’^ 

V. The Object confined to the Phenomenal world 

According to the Taitvacmtamani^ undefinableknowledge is beyond 
the scope of valid or non-valid knowledge/ This undefinable knowledge 
forms no part of practical life, for which an instance like this will be 
valid : 'This is silver - with reference to actual silver’®. The object, in 
the sense of philosophical validity, therefore, to use a Kantian phraseo- 
logy is confined to the phenomenal w<xrld. 

VL The Range of Object 

Gotama says, on the one hand that ‘sense (^niot transcend on 
object’^®. On the other hand, he also recognizes tie validity of recogni- 
tion,“ so that mental life represents cognition plus recc^nitwa of am 
object which cannot take place when the mind is drawn away by another 
object/® 

4. visayah - visjnvanti visayinam svena rupena nirupaniyam kurvanti, ^abdakalpa-' 
drama, 

5. ya art hah pramtyate tat prameyam, yatha ghatapataM mrvam prameyam, 
NydyasaJra^ l.I.l. 

6. yaira yad asti tatra tudamtbhavc^y tadv^ati tatyndcm^kmalAam Nyaya-^ 

p. 551. 

7. ibid. 

8. nirvikalpakajhmam m igprama eta^^irbMtmm^'tm, 

ibid. 

9. yatha rajate *idam rajatam* iti premm^ ibid. 

m, svansayamHikmmmneniriymsy^, Nydyasu^ih 4.2.14. 

11. visayapratyabhijhdndty ibid. 3.2.2. 

12. apratyabhijhanam ca nsaydn^j^uvyZsmgZMy il»d. 3L2.7, 
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VIL , Cognition of the Object: No Extreme Duality 

That the Nyaya School did not recognize an extreme duality in the 
cognition of the object maybe inferred from Gotama’s accountability 
of visual perception. He states that an object is perceived by the con- 
tact of a ray from the eye with the object^ large or small/^ The Vedanta 
deviates from this physical approach and speaks of perception occurring 
where at least a partial identity of congnitive vrtti with the form of the 
perceived object takes place. In Samkhya, B.K. Sengupta speaks of 
‘a primary sense object relation which remains to be clarified’.^® 

VIIL The wide range of Godadfaara’s Theory of Objectivity 

Gadadhara’s theory of objectivity has a wide range. It has a 
scope, not only for the substance of an object, but also for its attributes. 
For the cognition of a pot in such a context as T know this pot', is not 
confined to the pot, but also extends to the attributes^® of the pot. In 
fact, the substantive, in some cases, may be a mere abstraction; the 
attributes, however, may present a solid entity to the observer ~ a 
matter of universal experience of totality. 

Moreover, Gadadhara points out that cognition has always an 
objective reference. In this connection, although we may accept 
the ideal construction of an object, the 'giveness’^® of an object also is 
no less an important feature of it, as S.P. Bannerjee points out. 

IX. Conclusion 

It would appear from the above data that - 

(1) Ancient Indian view of the ‘object’ had a wide range, from its 
sensuous to mentalistic aspects. 

(2) Even realistic systems, like the Vjirja, had to boil down their 
view of duality as a basic for the concept of object. 


13. raimyarthasannikarsa-visesZi tattad-grahanGm, ibid. 3,1.34. 

14. tattaddkdra-^vrtiyavafchima-JhZnasya tettadamse praiyoksatvam, Vedeniapari- 
bhdsa of Dharmarajadhvarin, p. 74 (Samvat 1968 . 

15. ‘Unlike Advaita, Samkhya does not recognize the egress of the vrjtti towards 

the object. This unique theory makes a primary sense-object relation 

possibie% Summaries of papers: Aii-India Oriental Conference 1957, p. 134. 

16. 'ghat am janamV ity IdyakZrakasya jmne ghatZdi samavogZhino anuvyavasZya^ 

syapi, sarvanubhavasiddhataya vise sane api visayatmakaimnasambandha 
avasyakah^ of Gadadhara, p. 21, ^aka, 1827. 

17. buddhir nZma kaicidZtn uxise^^agvnah, sa ca savisZyike, ibid. p. 1. 

18. Summaries of papers AJ.O,C. 1957, p. 147; Observation by S.P, Bannerjee, 
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(3) The validity of the concept of the object as being limited £o 
the phenomenal world has to be appreciated, in view of the limitations 
of human knowledge. 

X. ‘Object’ as a Grammatical Concept 

‘Object’, as a grammatical concept, has presented difficulties to 
experts, both modern and ancient. Thus Jespersen, states that the most 
popular definition of the object is that the object denotes the person or 
thing on which the action of the verb is performed, but this definition 
could not apply to an occurrence like ‘John burns his finger’”. Panini, 
therefore, approached the concept of the grammatical object in a non- 
committal presentation. Thus while in I. iv. 49 he defines the object as 
that which is the one most desired by the agent, in the next siHra I. iv. 
50 he defines the object as that which is not liked by agent, as vfsam 
bhuhkte, ‘he eats poison’, though PataJijali tries to find a common 
thread in these two siitras by explaining that an undesirable object is 
also sometimes preferred to a more undesirable one if it happens to 
conflict against someone.” 

XI. Composite and Comprehensive Nature of the Grammatical Object 

Commenting on Panini II. iii. 1 anabhihite, Kaiyata says that in 
the utterance ‘he is preparing a mat’, the concept of the object is not 
exhausted with the formal expression ‘mat’.” The object includes the 
whole process of preparing the mat. 

The analytical nature of the grammatical object has been similarly 
exhaustively handled by Gadadhara from various points of view 

(1) He empasizes the fact that the scope of the verb is restricted to 
mere action, not the fruit; the fruit of the action being the scope of the 
accusative suffix.” 

(2) Gadadhara goes very deep into the logical aspects of the 
grammatical object, stating that in an utterance ■ ‘He smells a flower’ 
{puspam jighrati), considering the fact that nobody smells a flower, but 
only the odur, he has noticed four elements of this cognition. 


19. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


Pkihsophy of Grammar^ p. 157 (1958 ed.). 

nsabhaksanam api kasyacid Xpsitam bkavati. kathami iba ya esa manusya 
duhkkarto bhavati so anyam duhkhanyanuniiamya visabhaksanam eva fvdvo 
manjote, MB. L iv. 50. • . . 


yadyat karotikriyaydptum istatamam tatnarram korma, dravicm eunai 
nahymrnkatamZtrena tusyati, K.P. II. iii. i, p. 252 {Guruprasadasasui ed ) 
vyaparamctrasya dhZtvarthatvZt, VyvipatthZda, p. 208, 4. 1970 Bomlsay 
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(a) ‘Predication’ (prakarata). The case-ending -am of puspam 
directs ns to this predication (said about the object) which is strictly an 
attribute of case-ending. 

(b) The sensuous element odour, technically named visayata, 
objectivity lying in the odour. It was said to be a necessary condition 
for predication. 

(c) Something ‘comprehended’ (adheyata ), being the abstract aspect 
of visayata, 

(d) Inherence (samavaya), being an abstract relationship, which 
is directly related to adheyata. 

It is this bundle of four relationships that has generated the con- 
cept of smelling a flower.” 

(3) Nagesa’s analysis of the objective case-ending as a dynamic 
marker : 

According to Nagesa, the objective case-ending has a capacity 
for implying the function of the object, for every case-ending has a 
capacity for denoting the function of the case” concerned. For instance, 
in the utterance harim bhajati, ‘he adores Hari’, adoration is the function 
of the root itself, namely bhaj; but the relationship of this adoration to 
Hari is denoted by the case- ending -am in harim,^^ 

XII. Importance of the Object for the Concept of the Verb 

Nagesa opposes the theory which excludes object from the verb. 
He states that if the object be dissociated from the verb, gacchati in 
the phrase gramam gacchati, ‘he goes to the village’, will give only the 
sense of separation”, but the separation has some object to which it is 
directed. 

XIH. Interrelation of Ob] ect and Action 

Nagesa opposes the theory, attributed to Bhattoji Diksita, that 
object and action have separate and independent functions. In his 

23. ^puspam jighratV ity adau sawavayasambandhdvacchmncdf eyatvasaiysargdva-- 
chinna-visayatd-ninlpita-prakSrataiva dvitiylrthah, ibid. p. 276. 

24. karmani vihitadvitlydyah iaktimdn arthah, Vaiyakaranaiiddhantalaghumanjusa 
of Nagesa, pp. 1204-5. 

25. sarva^vibhakttnam tat taikdraka-^^aktimad-dharmibodhakatvamy ibid. p. 1205. 

26. harim bhajatity ddau harirupam yat karma tannistha-iaktinirupakaprltyanu- 
kulo vyapdyra iti bodhah, ibid. 

27. yat tu dhatoh kevala-vydpZra eva §aktiK.,.grcmam gacchatity atra vibhZgasya 
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opinion object and action have inherent relation, being mutually attri- 
butive.** Cf. similar opinion by Gadadhara, according to whom ^ action 
expressed by Caitrah pacati, ‘Caitra is cooking’ is pakah, ‘cooking’ which 
functions as an attribute to the substantive as a subject, so that the 
verbal phrase could be attributively transformed as ‘Caitra with an action 
consisting of cooking’.’* 

XIV. General Conclusion 

The grammatical object, as presented above by Grammarians and 
Gadadhara may sound somewhat hyperanalytical, being set up as a 
composite of so many elements, but although speech habits may make 
the perception of language quite easy, a little reflection cannot but 
impress one with the importance of the various delicate forces which 
have contributed to linguistic structure. 

The general philosophical trend, both in philosophy proper and 
grammar, may thus reveal an urge for the ascertainment of inter-rela- 
tions in the various aspects of these intellectual spheres. 


28. tatra phalavySpSrav antarahgatvat paraspara^vt§esanatZm anubhuynivarthan^ 
tarmmyimu^ ibiif. p. 540. 

29. Vyutpattivada, p* 388. 



Dr. V,F. SFNGfl 

KRSNA IN HINDI LITERATURE 


Bmckgrolind : 

The Bhakti cult, a movement in Medieval India, preaches the 
most passionate devotion of love. But it is correct in no way to say 
that the cult sprang, developed, flourished and reached its climax only 
within the Medieval Period. The germs of Bhakti are found in the 
religious thought of the Hindus from the very beginning. We find refere- 
nces of Lord Krsria in Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanisads, Sutras. Bhdgavata,etc. 
As my subject is ‘Kr^a in Hindi Literature*, so it will be out of 
place to discuss Krsna in Sanskrit Literature. 

The Bhagavatas in 500 b.c. made Visnu as the ultimate reality 
and sang devotional hymns in His prayer to secure salvation. Accord- 
ing to them, ‘the destiny of the emancipation is to dwell in Vaikuntha 
enjoying eternal bliss at the feet of Visnu*. This cult was taken 
ahead by Alvars (Vai^aava saints) who flourished in the period of later 
Darsanas as a counter part to Adiyirs (Saiva saints) 

For the first time Nathamuni <x>mpiled the collection of their 
hymns in the Nslayira-prabandami probably it was editt^ by Nam- 
malvar. Tirumahgai wrote the largest number of hymns and Nammalvar 
was the foremost among the saints. The Alvars were ardent worship- 
pers of Visnu and their relation with Gt>d was like that of a wife to her 
husband. 

Having such a background behind, the medieval period presented 
itself as a great champion of the Vaishnavism- This Vaishnavism which 
was dipping in Vedic age and streaming under A|vars became a mighty 
flood and spread aif over Medieval India- 
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Vaishnavism flourished in the South before it made its advent into 
Northern India in the fourteenth century. The Krishnaite cult found 
its leader in Sri Vallabhicarya (1479-1531 a.d.) a Telugu brahmin, born 
and educated in the holy city of Benares. He named his philosophy 
‘Suddhadvaita’ and while recognising knowledge as a possible means of 
salvation stressed the supreme importance of Bhakti for the majority of 
seekers. Bhakti, he holds is both a means and an end and is acquired 
by Divine Grace or PusH. Krsna who is Brahman, reality, intelligence 
and joy, alone exists. Released souls rise to Krsna’s heaven. His 
heaven called Vyapi-Vaikuntha and in it are a heavenly Brndavan 
and glorious forests. From Krsna’s side springs Radha and from the 
pores of the skin of Krsna and Radha come millions of Gopas and Gopis 
and also cattles and all the denizens of the woods Krsna and Radha 
sport eternally in the celestial Brndavan with their devotees. The 
loftiest aspiration of Vallabha is to become a Gopi and sport with Krsna 
in his heaven. The cult is called seva, service of Krsna. The idea of 
joy has great importance in this cult of Krma-bhakti and Krsna is wor- 
shipped not as an ideal of virtue but as an image of joy. 

Braja was the centre of the Krishnaite cult, where Vallabhicarya 
and his son Vaikunthanatha settled duwn and aIn»ost the entire body of 
poetry celebrating the beauty and erotic exploits of Krsna is in Braja- 
bhasa. This poetry of Krsna-bhaktas is extremely rich in its descrip- 
tions of the fascinations of child-hood. All that was rich, beautiful, 
tender or sweet was welcomed and utilised as an aid to the worship of 
Krsna, for the Lord himself was not an ascetic but the embodiment of the 
highest beauty and keene»t joy. Vithalanatha, the son of Vallabha^arya 
was the founder of A^achSp, a group of eight contemporary poets all of 
outstanding merit and devotees of Krsna. The poets of Astachap were 
Sur Das, Kumbhan Das, Parmanand Das, Krsna Das, Chit Svami, 
Govind Svami, Caturbhuj Das and Nand Das. 

Sur Das was the most outstanding poet. He was the literary 
leader of A^ackSp. His name is a by-word all over North India. 
Sur Das’ poetry is limited in its scope, since it does not comprehend 
life in all its variety. Its pre-occupation is with the child-hood and 
youthful love of Krena. Sur Das depicts Krsna in his verses first as a 
lovely child full of delightful pranks and next as an adolescent lover 
who wins the affections of women and sends them almost mad with his 
personal charms. He shines with matchless lustre in that little world 
of romance into which we are invited to escape from the tyranny of 
reason and reality. In its own sphere Sur Daj’ poetry is full of endless 
variety. It is really surprising how the blind poet could be aware of 
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the innuinerable pleasant tricks and attitudes of little children that are 
a source of joy to their elders. Krsna’s infancy and childhood are 
described with great minuteness and every opportunity has been utilized 
for bringing out the sweetness of early years. Similarly the behaviour 
of Krsna and the Gopikas while they lived togther in a state of mutual 
love comes in for detailed treatment. Their love chase, the Rasa, on 
the bank of Jamuna in the moonlit nights, and particularly the infatua- 
tion that Radha and Krsna felt for each other are described in fascinat- 
ing verses of cloying sweetness. But Siir Das is at his best when he 
depicts the pangs of separation. When Krsna migrates to Mathura and 
settles down there in happy enjoyment of the affections of his hump- 
backed mistress, the Gopikas are almost mad with grief. Krsna sends 
his friend Uddhava who has certain pretensions to philosophy to console 
them. But no sooner does he begin his homily on the importance of nzr- 
gLfta as against the saguna than the Gopikas, overwhelm him with quer*^ 
ries, taunts and pleasentries. The Bhramarglt which embodies this episode 
of the discomfiture of the rationalist in the person ot Uddhava by the 
triumphant Gopikas who speak in the language of Bhakti, based on emo- 
tional attachment, is glorious poetry. It is remarkable equally for its 
understanding of human love and for the musical sweetness of its verse. 
We see here srngara-rasa, at us highest a/id best. His genius was 
essentially lyrical and it is the composition of short melodious poems, 
expressing sincere feelings that he really excels. His poetry does not 
command much universality of appeal but within its own limit it is 
exquisite, remarkable both for its matter and manner and the blind poet 
of Agra holds a very prominent place in the galaxy of Hindi poets. 


Nand Das: 

Among the poets of Asiachap next to Sur Das in litarary merit was 
Nand Das. He was a younger contemporary of Stir Das. His Ras- 
pancadhyay and Bhramarglt are the famous works. The former is an 
excellent description of the Rasa of which Krsna and the Gopikas were 
so fond, and the latter is a rendering of the theme which Sur Das treats 
of in his Bhramarglt Nand Das’ poetry is full of rich verbal music. 
No other poet of Asfachap can claim poetic eminence comparable to that 
of Silt Das or even of Nand Das. But they ail wrote verses on the theme 
of Krsni’s childhood and his love sports with the Gopikas much in the 
sjme way as Stir Das and Nand Das. 

Hit-ha rivansh and Gadadhar Bhat : 

Hit-harivsnsh was the founder of a new sect known as Radhm'alla- 
bh-sampraday laid greater stress on the ^^crship of Radha than that 

of Krsni. His poetry though small in volume is fine in quality. His 
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genious was highly inventive and he presents in his poetry numerous 
settings and situations in which the personal charm of Radha and Krsua 
and the sweetness of love are excellently brought out. Another great 
poet was Gadadhar Bhat, a brahmin of Andhra who became a devotee 
of Krsna and lived at Brindavan. His verses are of a fairly high order. 


Mirabai : 


Mirabai, the saint poetess is peerless among the poetesses of 
Hindi and also the best known of them. Her poetic fame depends pri- 
marily upon her padas which are extremely popular all over North India. 
They are. remarkable for their sincere spiriiual yearning and a complete 
abondon to a mood of loving worship. Mirabai is a devotee of Krsna and 
tothat extent she may be cla.ssed with Siir Das and other poets of Astachap. 
But she has a mystic quality which marks her out from them. She 
thinks Krsna as her lover and Lord to whom all her affections are 
offered without any reserve. She longs to be one with the Lord and 
sonne times feels that union has been achieved. Thus she expressed 
BOW the pangs of separation and again the joys of union. 

Raskhan : 

Though a moslim, he was a great devotee of Krsna. He is the 
auffiot of FrtMfSidoa and Sujan Raskhan. His poetry has a great 
popular appeal aad a number of his verses are widely remembered and 
recited. Thfe is due to the sweet and easy flow of his lines and also to 
the theme of love for Krsna which finds a simple and fascinating treat- 
ment at bis hands. 


RIti A^: 


To'wra.rds the middle of the seventeenth century a distinct change 
occarred. Boetry changed its complexion and purpose and became 
secnkr and sensuous. Poets inclined towards poetics also. It rapidly lost 
touch with the common man and instead of trying to tackle fundamen- 
tal questions and living problems, it devoted itself to the less laudable 
tai^ of catering for the sensuous pleasures of the rich The poets indulge 
in elaborate descriptions of the female form, choosing as their subjects 
scenes of union between lovers and their sweet hearts or the pangs of 
separation. Though it cannot be called a devotional poetry, the poets 
^ve^erally depicted lovers and beloveds in the form of Krsna and 
RMha. SoKr^a is always in the themes of the poets throughout 
this age. 
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Modern age: 

In the modern age also the theme of Krsna has not been left by 
the poets. Bharatendu Harisbchand depicted Krsna in his works as 
incarnation of God. Ayodhynsing Upadhyay in his great epic, 
pravas depicted Krsna as a great man, who served the humanity. This 
is due to scientific influence which is based on reasons. Dr. Mythili 
Sharan Gupta^ has also taken Krsna as incarnation in his Dvapar and 
Jayadrath Badh. Satyanarayan Kaviratna and Babu Jagannath Dass 
Rotnakar also took up the old theme of Krsna and Gopikas in their 
Bhramargtt and Uddhavasatak respectively but in different styles. 

Though last but not least in importance is the great epic named 
Krm'dyana composed by Dr. D P. Misra.^ The epic is a great gain to 
the poetry of present era. The colourful charecter and amiable nature 
of Sri Krsna has been well depicted, in Krsndyana, The spiritual doc- 
trines and gospels of Lord Krsna have received poet’s utmost attention. 
The love of Radha, affection of Gopis for Krsna and Yasoda's yearning 
for the uplift and welfare of her loving son are some important points 
of Misra’s epic. Plainly speaking this mainly deals with the life and 
philosophy of Lord Krsna. D:. Misra has put forth all his views 
regarding the life, activities and doctrines of Lord Krsna through the 
medium of poetic utterances. He has succeeded beautifully in giving 
an ideal form to the thingj related to the life and deeds of Krsna. For 
him Krsna is not merely a lover of Gopis or Radha, he is the bearer of 
the symbol of lasting human happiness, peace and tranquility on the 
whole. It represents the best raditions of Indian culture and civiliza- 
tion, Through this excellent epic Dr. Misra has laid particular empha- 
sis on the development of the spirit of Indian culture. The views, 
thoughts and ideas expressed in the Krmjyana are no doubt clear, 
convincing and comprehensive. The originality of the Poet’s mind is 
reflected in them. 

Thus we see in all the periods of Hindi Literature Krsna has been 
depicted by the greit poets in their great works. 


1. Dr. Mythili Sharan Gupta is an M.P. and a Poet lauratc. 

2. Dr. Misra is the present Vice-Chancellor of Saugar University, Saugar. 

The most remarkable thing about the Krsmyana is the fact that it was 
written inside the prison, when Dr. Misra was detained by British authorities. 




Dr. A.D. SHASTRI 

PRAKRTI AND PURUSA IN SAMKHYAKARIKA 

isvarakrsna’s Samkhyakdrika (SK) is stated to be the oldest and 
the most authoritative work of the Samkhya system. But it is very 
difficult to understand it. An attempt has been made here to understand 
and explain the concepts of Furusa and Frakrti, following the kdrikds. 

The fundamental principle of the system is variously called Pra- 
dhcfna^ Frakrti and Avyakta, It is necessary to understand the exact 
meaning and implication of all these terms. Fradhdna means ‘principal’. 
It is the root cause, the unca used cause of the whole world with all its 
wide variety. Not only so, but according to SK. 62 even the samsdra is 
of that principle. Thus the term Fradh'dna is quite significant. There 
is one important point wich should be noted in this connection. Ordi- 
narily in other systems isvara or Brahman is the supreme principle. 
In the Samkhya, on the other hand, Isvara has no place, and it is the 
non-sentient which is Fradhdna. Even Furusa is not important. SK 60 
even suggests that gui^vati and upakdrini Frakrti is superior to agtma 
and anupakdri Furusa- 

In SK. 3 the term prakrti is used in the sense of ‘cause’ ; even 
the seven elements mahat^ ahankdra and Qyo tanmdtr as 3 .T 0 callod Frakrti^ 
inasmuch as they are the causes of their respective effects. In other kdri^ 
kds the word stands for the fundamental principle. In the Sffipkhya, as 
in other systems, the term is used to denote the material, or the inherent 
cause.* While commenting on SK.9 Davies brings in the question of an 
efficient cause also*, but it should be noted that the Sajmkhya never 
refers to an efficient cause at all. An efficient cause must be sentient, 

1. Cf. prakrtmi ca pTatijnddrstdntdmj^aradhdtt Brahmasutra, I. iv. 23. 

2. John Davies : The Sdmkhyakdrikd of Iswara Krishna, p. 17 ff. 
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which is not the case with Prakrti. Piirusa is not a doer and cannot, 
therefore, be an efficient cause. Though it may appear rather strange, 
it has to be admitted that the Samkhya has explained the creation of the 
world without accepting any agent. 


The term avyakta is not as easy to understand as the other two. 
In the very second verse the author says that the discriminative know- 
ledge of vyakta, avyakta andywa is a better remedy for averting the three- 
fold miseries, as compared with the ordinary and Vedic remedies. 
Here ‘avyakta’ stands for Prakrti, ‘vyaktd for its effects and ‘jna’ for 
Purusa. The term vyakta is used for ail the effects of Prakrti. Vyakia 
cannot be taken to mean perceptible by sense-organs, because mahai, 
ahankara 3.iid manassxQ not so perceptible. Sovani thinks that while efforts 
are made to prove the existence of Avyakta and Purusa by inference, 
no attempt is made to prove the existence of vyakta; hence the con- 
tention of the KSrikakcira is that everything except Pradhana&md Purusa 
is an object of pratyaksa.’ This is not correct. That the author has 
not tried to prove mahat, etc., by inference does not mean that they are 
objects of pratyaksa. Perhaps ‘vyakta’ means that which is manifest in 
any from whatsoever. Thus buddhi which is defined as ‘adhya~ 
vasaya’, has eight forms and it is manifested through them. Similarly 
ahankara is explained as abhimSna and it is experienced as such. 
Prakrti is not an object of ordinary experience. In SK. 8 the author 
says th^t it is anupalabdha because it is siiksma. Can we say that the word 
anupalabdha is some sort of an explanation of avyakta? In SK. 7 the 
author has pven eight reasons why an existent object does not become 
cornprehensible. One of these causes is sauksmya or subtlety. As ex- 
plained by the commentators, sauksmya means having a very small 
measure. When Prakrti is stated in SK. 8 to be anupalabdha on ac- 
count of sauk^ya, it cannot mean small. It must mean something 
which is above spatial limitations, as suggested by C.K. Raja.‘ If this 
is accepted, it will be easy to explain the term avyakta to mean that 
tehich is not only suprasensuous but which is beyond all limitations. 


In SK. 9 the author has given five arguments to prove sat 
kSryam. According to the commentators these arguments prove the 
exi^ceof an effect in the cause prior to its production. Davies has 
^tomed the v^sfe differently.' According to his explanation ‘sat’ is 
ksrya. By sat he understands that which has formal existence and by 


3. Sovaai : A Critical Study of the Sar^kya System, p. 15. 

4. C. Kaahan Kaja : The SamkhyakSrika of Isvarakrsoa, p. 65 ff . 

5. JohaDMes: The of Iswara Krishna, p. 17 ff. 
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'asat\ the unformed Prakrti. Looking to the context, the explanation of 
Davies appears to be better but it is diiScult to accept his meaning to 
sat and asat. Further Davies also brings in some reference to the .’effi- 
cient cause, which is not admitted by the Samkhya. The difficulty in the 
traditional explanation is that we have to add ^utpatteh prak' before 
^karyaip sat\ The context does not warrant any such addition, I 
would like to explain the verse in this way. In SK.7 we are informed of 
the causes by which existing ihmgs do not become objects of apprehen- 
sion. In SK. 8 it is said that Prakrd cannot be apprehended because 
of sauksmya^ but it can be apprehended through its effects, mahat and 
the rest. It is now necessary to show that the effects exist and SK. 9 
gives arguments for the same. All the arguments in SK. 9 can be m 
explained. It is not necessary, therefore, to add ‘prior to production*, as 
is done by the commentators. Thus there is no abhava of the karyad.nd 
consequently nor of Prakrti. 

Five arguments given in SK. 15 are connected W’ith the first 
quarter of SK. 16, which runs : k^renam asty avyaktam. This is 
generally understood to mean that Avyakta is the cause (avyaktant 
karanam asti). Why should we change the order of words like this? 
I think that it is better to construe - karanam avyaktam asti meaning 
‘the cause is Avyakta.' All the five arguments in SK. 15 can as well 
establish that the cause is avyakta as that Avyakta is the cause. ” The 
last argument 'avibhSgad vaikarupyasya' would actually point to our 
understanding of Avyakta as beyond all distinctions and limitations.. 

SK. 16 further states that operates through the three 

gunas by blending and modification. The word gufm has many mean- 
ings. It means ‘attribute’ ‘subordinate* and ‘cord*. I think that all these 
senses arc intended here. When we say that the objects of the world are full 
of pleasure, pain and delusion, we have in our mind the first meaning. 
The second is intended when Prakrti is called Pradhana whereas these 
three arc gunas. They are the three constituents of Prakrti and their 
relation with it is that of ahga and ahgfn. Lastly gtmas are inter- 
twined with one another so as to make one complete whole. The best 
illustration of this would, of course, be the three knots of hair tied into 
one by intertwining them. That is how women generally dress their 
hair. 


Sama is light and dluminating.-rn/ij^ is active and exciting, and tamas 
is heavy and enveloping. Thus the real contrast is between saitva and 
tamaSy while rq/ns helps them ooth in their respective functions. This 
is clearly brou^ I out by SK, 23 and 25. In SK. 23 the author has 
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given four sattvika and four tamasa forms of buddhi, but he has not men- 
tioned any rSjasa form. In SK. 25 the author gives three divisions of 
ahatjkura, mtxaobj s^ttvika, rSjasa And tamasa-, but the modifications are 
only of the first and the last, while the second works like an auxiliary 
force. By accepting rajas as an inherent attribute or constituent of 
Prakrti, the Simkhya has scored one important point, inasmuch as it has 
tried, however clumsily, to explain the activity of the non-sentient fun- 
damental. The Samkhya believes that sentiency and activity can be 
separated and need not go hand in hand. 

From Prakrti we now turn to Purusa. By accepting rajas the 
Simkhya has separated consciousness and activity, but it has not gone so 
far as to say that consciousness also arises out of the non-sentient. Purusa 
which is neither a cause nor an effect is accepted. SK. 17 gives five 
arguments for the existence of Purusa. Out of these five, three argu- 
ments, namely sahghatapararthatva, bhoktrbhava and pravrttef} kaivalyartha 
are related with each other. Objects of the world are for the use of 
others. Thus they are objects of experience, while Purusa is the expe- 
riencer or bhoktS. These two arguments are connected with the design of 
the world and this design is preceded by the activity of designing. Thus 
racanS and pravrtti both are pariirtha. It is worthy of note that the 
author of the Brahmasutras, while criticising the Samkhya refers first to 
racanS and then to pravrtti.* The remainirg arguments are on a different 
footing. Prakrti is endowed with three gunas and as described in SK. 1 1 , 
it is objective, common, etc. These are also the characteristics of the 
modifications of Avyakta. That karika further states that Purusa is 
like as well as unlike Avyakta. This dissimilarity of the spirit is due to 
the absence of gwtas and consequent characteristics. SK. 17 states 
that Purusa exists because of the absence of three gunas and other 
characteristics. It may be asked as to how can the said trigunadivipar- 
yaya be adduced as an argument to prove the existence of Purusa. If we 
do not believe that Purusa is devoid of gunas, it will be eternally connec- 
ted with them and will never be liberated from the pangs of samsara. The 
Jh/rtfsa must, therefore, be above the gmtas. The arguementof adhist'idna 
means that the activity of the non-sentient requires a superintending 
agent, which must be sentient. We shall refer to this point a little late. 

SK. 18 gives three arguments to establish the plurality cf Purusas, 
namely definite adjustment of birth, death and organs, non-simultaneity 
of activity and absence of three gunas. The first two arguments are very 
similar but the third is different. Traditional commentators explain it 

6 twcaaaiu^t^Mtei ca i^ttwnSttam and pravrttei ca, Brahmasutras , II. i. 1 & 2. 
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as the diversity due to the preponderance of one of the attributes. I 
think that it is better to understand 'traigunyaviparyayd here in the same 
sense as trigunadiviparyaya in SK. 17. The modifications of Prakrti 
arise out of activity, which again is dependent upon the interaction of 
gunas. Thus, because Prakrti is endowed with gunas^ it can be many. 
Purusah without these gunas and so cannot multiply itself. That is 
why \t is accepted that Purusas are many. 

In SK. 19 the author describes the characteristics of Purusa as 
isolated, inactive, etc. The karika begins with Uasmdc ca viparyasat\ 
Ancient and modern scholars explain this viparyasa with reference to 
SK. 11. Looking to the context, however, I believe that 'viparyasd is 
to be understood here as 'traigunyaviparyaya\ The characteristics of 
Purusa as isolated, neutral, etc., are to be understood as following from 
the absence of ginas* Thus the author actually proves everything - 
existence, plurality and characteristics of Purusa by taking recourse to 
the absence of gvnas. On the whole the difference between Prakrti and 
Purusa can be reduced to two points only : firstly, Purusa is sentient while 
Prakrti is non-sentient; secondly, Prakrti is endowed with gunas whereas 
Purusa is without them. 

Purusa and Prakrti are so opposed to each other that any contact 
between them is not easy to understand. How is it then that the world 
becomes what it appears? SK. 20 is a reply to this. It is unfortunate 
that the con mentators have not given due importance to this verse. The 
quality of sattva is illuminating and it reflects the sentiency of 
Purusa. It is because of this reflected sentiency that the non-seniient 
modifications of Prakrti appear to be sentient. Similarly the reflected 
sentience is active and on the strength of this, the original setient Purusa 
seems to be active even though it is not. Thus there is only appearance 
and not reality. Here we find that the Samkhya has to accept adhyasa 
in some form or another, even though the system is generally accepted 
to be realistic. Perhaps it is impossible to explain creation without 
admitting adhyasa, when the fundamentals - Prakrti and Purusa are so 
wide apart with a ‘touch-me-not tendency. That the Samkhya accepts 
adhyasa totally can be seen from SK. 62, where the author asserts that 
it is Prakrti, which is bound, which migrates and which is liberated. 
Purusa is neither bound, nor liberated, nor does it migrate. It will be 
interesting to compare SK. 62 with the Mandukyopanisatkarika, 11. 32 of 
Gaudapada.^ The Samkhya does not clearly state that the world is false 


7 . na nlrodho na cotpattir na baddha na ca sadhakah 
na mumuksur na vai mukta ity esd paramar that d 
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but we have to admit that if we go just one step forward from the 
Samkhya position, we shall come to the Advaita. 

fsvarakrsna has given various illustrations to explain the relation- 
ship between Prakrti and Purusa. SK. 21 illustrates the relation by the 
lame-blind-association. SK. 57, 58 illustrate the purpose of the acti- 
vity of Prakrti. SK. 59 gives the example of a dancer, and SK, 60 of a 
maid-servant. Some understand SK. 61 as giving the illustration of a 
lady belonging to a noble family. It should be noted that none of these 
illustrations can hold water, if we examine it a little carefully. In most 
of the cases the illustrations are of sentient persons, while the illustrated 
Prakpi is non-sentient. The illustration of a noble lady even lacks pro- 
priety, because while a noble lady does not show herself to any one but 
her husband, Prakrti shows herself to other Purusas, barring the one that 
has seen her. In the lame-blind-association, a lame man directs a 
Wind man, whereas here Purusa does nothing. The only example which 
comes near to the point at issue is that of milk which nourishes a calf. 
TTie problem is however, slightly different. It is said that Prakrti brings 
about enjoyment and liberation of Purusa. As we have noted above, 
SK. 20 shows that what appears is not real in toto. SK. 62 says that 
bondage and liberation are of Prakpi^ while SK. 63 informs us that 
Prakrti binds itself by means of its seven forms and isolates by one. 
Thus bondage and liberation are of Prakrti and not Purusa. Where is 
the scope for purusSrtka then? What is the use of giving the example of 
milk which nourishes a calf and not itself? 


Several questions may be asked about Purusa. Are the charac- 
teristics of Puru^ given in SK. 19 compatible with the arguments in 
SK. 17, 18? If the PuruM is totally neutral and inactive, can it be am 
enjoyer ? Can it, further, be said that all the composite objects are for 
PuTB^ ? How can it be said that the activity is for isolation, when 
Bt^atKm is already thm’e before the activity began ? How, again, can 
PKTHwbea si^fcriBteBding agent, when he has no activity ? SK.’lSis 
s^U HMMe dMcuIt to nnderstand. Purusas are said to be many on the 
grounds of the dehniteBess of birth, death and organs and non-simulta- 
neity of activity. Bat Purum has no birth, no death, no organs and no 
wtivtty. M may be suggested that just as in the Kevaladvaita there are 
two r«lms of experience, exoteric and esoteric, even so here also we 
©aydrait two Pmm^^ Jna-purusa, which is just sentient and isolated 
Md a Lm^pmu^ who has confused himself with the modifications of 
suggesUon may simplify the problem but the text of the 
does not warrant it. Again, even if we differentiate between 
and it is not easy to explain how Jna and 
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Prakrti come in contact with each other. This is one of the fundamental 
problems of philosophy and nc system has been able to answer it in a 
fully satisfactory manner. The Samkhya accepts that Purusa is con- 
founded with the effects of Prakrti and it is to be released. How it has 
happened is some thing that defies explanation. 

SK. 23 gives eight forms of buddhi, namely dharma, jnana, vaf- 
rdgya, aisvarya and their opposites. SK. 63 states that Prakrtihmds 
itself by means of seven forms and liberates by one, i.e. knowledge. 
Thus knowledge causes release while the other seven give bondage. 
According to SK. 65, Purusa like a witness sees Prakrti, which has turned 
back from the seven forms of evolution and which has, therefore, ceased 
to be productive. After the seven forms are diverted of casual energy, 
the b.>dy remains like a potter’s wheel, revolving through the previous 
impulse. When that impulse dies down, the body fails and Pradhana 
retires. Purusa is thus absolutely and eternally isolated. 

This explanation of moksa raises one very important question. 
Knowledge is one of the eight forms of buddhi and as the author says 
in SK, 37, buddhi discriminates Purusa from Prakrti* Purusa^ therefore, 
can have knowledge only through How can Purusa be isolated 

from Prakrti, unless it is isolated from buddhi, which is a modification 
of the latter? If Purusa is isolated from buddhi also, how can it have 
knowledge which is a form of buddhi ? If Pradhana retires, buddhi also 
retires, and so does knowledge. Does it mean that Purusa is simply 
sentient but has no knowledge ? How can it be called Juathtnl As 
we have seen above, the text of the kdrikas does not suggest any distinc- 
tion between exoteric and esoteric levels of knowledge. 




SRI B,C, JAVALI 

HARIHARA AND HIS CONTRIBUTION TO KANNADA 

LITERATURE 

1. Harihara comes after the great renaissance of the twelfth cen- 
tury Lingayat movement which took place in Karnatak. A great many 
changes took place in the political life of Karnatak in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The twelfth century is called the period of renaissance in Karnatak, 
especially in the field of Kannada literature, as a nuber of writers belong- 
ing to the ordinary strata of society, were raised to the status of high 
thinkers on problems of social life, language, literature, religion and 
above all on the problems of their daily life. Among these free thinkers 
there were men and many women writers such as Mahadeviyakka, MuKta- 
yakka and others. There were many belonging to different castes and 
creeds and later became converted to Lingayatism. These men were 
trained to think freely in an institution known as AntibhavamaMapa 
founded by Sri Basavesvara of Kalyana where discussions on topics of 
religion, philosophy, ete., took place. People of all communities, 
castes, occupations and grades participated in such debates. Admissions 
were free for all these people. Such an institution is unique in the 
religious history of the world. Basavesvara’s aim was to achieve high 
ideals in morals, manners, education and religion. His was a magnetic 
personality which attracted men and women from all corners of India, His 
way of teaching, his way of holding conferences on schemes of sarvodaya^ 
his attitude towards the removal of untouchability and his concept of the 
^lignity of labour, which were later thought of by Ruskin and Gandhiji, 
are noteworthy. The Vacana literature which is the outcome of dis- 
cussions in Anubhavamofdapa or academy of discussion is unique in the 
world’^s and Kannada literature. The flashes and sparklings of these 
thinkers have come down to us in the form of this Vacana literature, 
which inspired many Kannada and Telugu poets to think on 
these lines and sprehd ail these ideals in the south. Among these were 
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great poets like Palkurki Somanatha in Telugu country and Hairhara in 
Kannada country who took the lead in establishing these ideals among 
the men of the south. 

2. These ideas and ideals were held in high regard by such free 
thinkers and the poets of the first quarter of the thirteenth century both 
in Andhra and Karnatak, After the great bulk of Vacana literature, 
(it is traditionally known that about 160 crores of Vacanas were written 
by the authors in Kannada) these poets began to interpret the greatness 
of those teachings on democratic lines and began to spread them vigo- 
rously among the people. In order to achieve this goal they adopted the 
old Desi (native) schools of litereture, and composed works on these 
historical men, in Desf meters like dvipada^ ragale {ragada in Telugu) 
and satpadi in Kannada, that is how a school of Fur ana writings was 
started by Palkurki Somanatha in Andhra who wrote Sri Basava^ 
puranamu in Telugu. He also composed many works in Telugu and 
Kannada, He was a profound scholar in Telugu, Marathi, Kannada 
and Sanskrit. Harihara who is an elder contemporary of Somanatha 
belonged to this school of writing. Many of the works of Somanatha 
were translated into Kannada, especially his Basavapurdnamu the 
earliest work on Basavesvara in Telugu which was translated in the 
fourteenth century into Kannada by the poet Bhimakavi with his own 
adaptations. We should be glad to know that the literature which was 
written early by the court pandits, being principally for the pleasure of 
kings, and having a great deal of Sanskrit mixture in their languages, 
both Telugu and Kannada, fell behind and the literatures for the ad- 
vancement of the common man came out. Saiva movement started 
once again and was vitalised by these poets and new literatures began to 
appear. These poets began to write Siva'-puranas and twcntyfive lilas 
of Siva in the native languages along with the works on the mystic 
poets and writers of the twelfth century. 

As one would naturally expect, inter-relation of south Indian 
languages, literatures, religion and philosophers, especially of Tamil 
and Telugu was long forgotten, was revived and developed through 
their teachings and their works. 

3, Harihara who undertook the scheme of composing works on all 
Saiva saints irrespective of the parts of India they beloged to, started 
a new era in Kannada language and literature by rejecting old idealogies 
traditional views, forms of literatures and the language of delineation' 
He is aptly compared to Chaucer for narrating tales in a lucid and at- 
tractive manner. The language, i.e, Kannda got a new status in the 
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hands of this master poet. He composed many works in Kannada - the 
most important of them are on the sixty-three Saiva saints of Tamil 
Nad whose teachings had very much inspired Harihara. Those stories 
travelled from Tamil country to Karnatak through him. In this coun- 
try, works on these sixty-three men began to appear in different forms 
appraising their morals, manners and above all their deep devotion to 
Lord Siva. These sixty-three saints are highly honoured fay Lihgayats 
and -works in different centuries upto this day have come to us in abun- 
dance. It is interesting to note that this number sixty-three has a pecu- 
liar significance; it represents the attainment of tullness {aikyattvaj 
among the Saivas, Lihgayats and Jains, etc. In addition to disserta- 
tion on all these sixty-three Furatans of Tamil ccuntry, Harihara also 
wrote works on the great poets like Kalidasa, Bana, Halayudha, Udbhata 
and Maluhana belonging to different parts of India. He composed 
works on Sri Basavesvara, Mahadeviyakka^ and on many others 
also. He composed Girijakalyana a Campu’-mahaprabhandha, the 
story of Parvati’s rigorous performance of penance to win Siva and 
their ultimate marriage. Though seemingly the stoiy has many resem- 
blances to the story of Kumdtrasambhava of Kalidasa, it has its ovii dis- 
tinct individuality. To Kalidasa the birth of Kumara and the descrip- 
tion of the torture of Taraka were important but to Harihara the 
kalyana or the marriage of Parvati is important. It is said that the 
poet Harihara composed more than one hundred and twenty poems and 
the authorship of not less than hundred and six hp already been 
established, and of the rest, opinion is sharply divided among the 
scholars. 


4. Harihara’s creation has been an ocean of literature and like the 
works of Valmiki, Vyasa and Gunadhya a source of inspiration for the 
subsequent poets. A number of poets have paid glowing tributes and 
homages to this great man, who broke the shackles of tradition in the 
field of Kannada poetry. Many themes of Harihara have been developed 
by various subsequent poets in different meters in Kannada. The events 
and persons in Harihara’s literature have stimulated the later writers 
as illustrations of faith in the worth of man’s achievements nobility and 
dignity in making the earth a heaven. Since Telugu and Kanna# Pes 
types of poetry are becoming increasingly popular, these literatures 
which were primarily aimed at singing will attract the southerners novs-a- 
days. Many poems of Harihara are really ge ms m the great ocean o f 

1. MaMd^iyakkals rightly compared by scholars to 

She composed Vacanax in Kanns^; she was a ^ ® ’ 

who said that Lord Caimainallikarjuiia alone is her husband and non 
Many work are written on this woman. 
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his literature and will definitely attract the attention of the world if the 
true spirit of the poet is brought to light. With this view in mind, 
I am here giving for the understanding of the scholars the theme and 
object ofone of his higly beautiful, romantic and devotional works, namely 
Maluhanadevacarite written in ragale ratltv [ragada ofTelugu). Hari- 
hara brought to the notice of the Kannadigas the importance, the great- 
ness of all Saivas and the great work - a mine of infor- 

mation to Harihara on sixty-three Saiva saints, written by Saikkilar, 
in Tamil during the eleventh (?) century. (He brought in spirit the world 
of Tamils, Kasmirians and others close to Karnatak.) 

II 


5. As it has been already pointed out, Maluhana is a Saiva devotee 
and a poet who composed many stanzas in Sanskrit in praise of Lord 
Siva. It is dubious whether any works have been composed on these 
Sanskrit poets except Harihara’s. Harihara, leaving aside Maluhana’s 
poetic talent, narrated only the romantic and the devotional story. 
( Kalhana , Bilhana’ are Kasmirian names like ‘Maluhuna’ - the present 
Maluhana in Kannada). Maluhana at the instruction of a courtesan became 
a great devotee of Siva, with which story the poet Harihara is mainly con- 
cerned. The poet as opposed to the old sanyasa theory, puts forth the idea 
that man will also obtain salvation if he transforms his thoughts, deeds 
and actions in Sivayoga. Here we envisage a new doctrine put forth by the 
poet. Another work of Harihara is on Nambiyanna, who is also one of 
such persons, the story of whom is already very popular in Tamil litera- 
ture. Nainbiyanna, also known as Saundara Pcrumale is one of the 
smy-three Saiva saints of Tamil country. The poet Harihara selects 
Ma uhana for the hero of his poem Maluhanadevacarite since there are 
^ny resemblances to Vira Saivism and Kasmir Saivism. The relation- 
Aip b^een Kasmir Saivism on the one hand and Vira Saivism of 
fcntt India on the otter developed in those days. It is very significant 
t^t such men as Maluhana who were confined only to their native land 
language were brought to the light even to the southern most part 

of India s«ven hundred and fifty vears acn ^ 

“Uy years ago. Harihara, recognising these 

^ of the de^t devotion to Siva, began to sing of their glory in the 

toa^ ofVirapaksa m Hampi (Yijayanagar) to enrich the faith of the 


6. Maluhana (Malhana in Sanskrit) was born in Kasmir’s canital 
Bharatl-pitha, the abode of§arad5 ti.« s capital 

g of timt country whose close friend he 
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was. Maluhana was the only son of his father, who gave him the best 
type of education, performed the ‘sacred thread ceremony’ (upanayana) 
and also marriage in his early teens. Maluhana’s father in his old age, 
thinking that his only son should lead the happiest life even after his 
death, provided him with many comforts and set apart three crores and 
sixty lakhs of gold pieces so that his son might spend a thousand pieces 
of gold per day, calculating that he would live a hundred years, the 
normal age of man. And one day Suvarna Bhatta died of typhoid and, 
Maluhana after observing all the necessary rites became the head of the 
family in its usual course. At that time he was a young lad of sixteen 
years, and the poet’s description of the youth of this Maluhana (though 
traditional poets never describe men like women in their Kavyas^ as it 
was not admitted by the Pandits and rhetoricians) is a masterly and a 
most original one. 

7. In the same city was born Maluhani to a courtesan Padmavati 
the best dancer in the temple of Vijayesvara in the city. She 
attained youth and the poet says that her beauty in youth is indes- 
cribable in words. There was none to be compared with her 
Beauty. These descriptions of Maluhana’s and Maluhani ’s youth, 
are highly pleasing and appealing for the Poet’s fine poetical texture, 
the choice of apt and significant words and similies, phrases and lines. 
Poetry cannot rise to nobler and more beautiful descriptions than these 
vivid, expressive and suggestive lines. Her delicate parts of her bod\ 
•developed and every incliation is towirds srkgdra. She desired every 
ornament to her body which was naturally fair enough. This description 
of Maluhani by Harihara reminds us of the beautiful description of 
Kalidasa’s Parvati in the Kumar asambhava, Maluhani attained youth, 
■exciting beauty, and also acquired proficiency in dancing and music. 

8. On an auspicious occasion in the spring season, with all the 
decorations, and friends, vitas and vidusakas, poets, musicians and with 
auspicious notes of bugles, drums and other vddyas, Maluhana went to 
the temple of Vijayesvara in a procession, for the worship of Vijaye- 
svara, and after worship was over sat as if in meditation upon the Lord 
Vijayesvara. On the same day, Padmavati, having beautifully decorated 
her daughter Maluhani, took her in a triumphal procession with a host 
of her friends and servants to the same temple for the first devotional 
dance to be offered to Lord Vijayesvara, She, while dancing, amidst so 
many rich and princes was seen by Maluhana who, returning after his 
worship of God and meditations, saw and immediately fell in love with 
Maluhani, who in turn also fixed her gaze, her attention and love all 
at once on Maluhana. She fainted at the sight of Maluhana who was 
smitten by the b^uty of Maluhani. Padmavati, the mother of Maluhani 
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knowing Maluhana to be rich enough, accepted Maluhana, and convert- 
ing the dancing stage of the temple into a nuptial hall, let them into a 
separate bed chamber wherein they both enjoyed their youthful love to 
the full extent for a period of ten years. 

This incident of Maluhana and Maluhanis’ falling in love with 
each other at first sight can aptly be compared to the incident of Romeo 
and Juliet, and Dusyanta and Sakuntala; their later separation is no 
exception. The contrast is that Romeo and Juliet, Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala are separated very early after their marriage for a long time 
but here Maluhana is separated after a long time of their union (after 
ten years) only for a short while. This incident also resembles an inci- 
dent of Kovalan’s falling in love with a courtesan Madhavi, though 
Kannaki was his married wife, in $ilappadigaram in Tamil, and Caru- 
datta falling in love with Vasantasena in Mrcchakatika in Sanskrit. The 
difference is that Carudatta who was not rich, was attracted by the 
noble qualities of Vasantasena. But Maluhana and Kovalan are rich 
persons who loved coutesans, Maluhani and Madhavi. They become ex- 
tremely poor, giving everything to their beloveds.^ The other themes of 
justice in the country as is narrated in the poem Silappadigaram^ in the 
incident of the Pandya king orderingthe death of Kovalan, on a false 
charge of theft is not found in Maluhanadevacarite^ In the Silappadigdram 
the poet Ilahko deals with the significance of human achievements, the 
question of woman’s importance in society, the idea of chastity (in the story 
of Kannaki the wife of Kovalan) and the problem of justice and the effect 
of miscarriage of justice (in the collapse of the ideals of kingly honour). 
In the Mrcchakatika also we notice the problem of justice is treated,, 
but not satisfactorily, because we find that wrong doers are not punished 
and the only good people suffer. The story of Maluhana is free from 
the addition of such themes and has its own peculiar greatness in making 
the hero and the heroine obtain salvation by becoming the true devotees 
of Siva, which is absent in the stories of either Romeo-Juliet, Kovalan- 
Kannaki, and of Carudatta-Vasantasena. 

9, All the money was given to Maluhani’s mother Padmavati, like 
Kovalan giving to Madhavi in SilappadigSramy and when the money 
that was reserved by Maluhana’s father (three crores and sixty lakhs of 
gold pieces) was lost within a period of ten years, Maluhana became 
poor and was driven out of the house of Padmavati, Though such a 
huge wealth was lost, Maluham’s love towards Maluhani never lessened. 
It was a pitiful sight for Maluhani also who scolded her mother for her 
unkind act of driving out Maluhana, She also had to suffer the pangs 
of separation from Maluham. Maluhafa with great difficulty came out of 
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the house of Padmavati and in the intensity of his passion saw the vision 
of Maluhani in all the things around in the lotuses, in the bees and the 
sprouts, etc. He began to cry for her wherever he went. With such a deep- 
rooted love, one night he stood in front of the house of Maluhani who was 
there in the upper story of her big mansion, and in the darkness one 6f 
Maluhani’s servents let fall on his body the filthy water that was used to 
wash the dish of Maluhani after supper. Maluhana then cried loudly 
‘Oh Maluhani. Maluhani! where art though! Maluhani’? Whereupon 
Maluhani recognising it to be the voice of Maluhana came down the 
stairs and requested him to go home. The sight and the touch of Malu- 
hani again caused his body to become so hot that anything could be 
burnt when put upon his body. The separation of Maluhani caused 
such a distress to Maluhana that he stood before thfe house of Malu- 
hani throughout the whole night in the open air which was chilly, 
though his beloved went upstairs hoping that Maluhana might return to 
his house. As it was a Winter month, the snow began to fall and cbllfect 
on the body of Maluhana. Lots of snow settled oh him and looked like 
a white covering (chaddar) for his body. He thus suffered throughout the 
night in that terrible cold. Harihara’s power of expression is so great 
that he says that this freezing snow had a mere cooling action on 
his passion-heated body and that the heat of the body was so much 
that the whole water of the pond might have evaporated if he entered 
the pond. 

In the morning, when Maluhani saw Maluhana, her sole lover, 
being tortured by the snow, she rushed td the spot wherb he was stand- 
ing and felt that she was a sinner to have caused sb inuth suffering for 
Maluhana. She then took him out from the hehp of snow and advised 
him to sing the glory of Lord Siva and fix hi^ bassiofa on Him ihstead of 
on her so that he might obtain crorfes of Maluhanis by His grace. 
Having received this advice ftom his beloved Maluhani, Maluhafia went 
to the temple of Vijayesvara, worshipped and meditated upon Him who 
being pleased by the severe penance-like WotShip afid Rrayers of Malu- 
ha^, granted a bdbn. Maluhana immediately deinanded that Lord 
Sivai if He is gracious, may grant him his Maluhani and nothing eslsb. 
Lord Siva granting this boon again told him that he Would grant afibfhhr 
bodh$ upon Wftieh Maluhana prayed that lie should live happily with 
Maluhani fof a hundred years and shodM attain His feet together With 
her after the huildred years. By the grace and iflfcrfey of God, Malu- 
bana obtained the desired object and married Maluhani in the presehee 
of the king of the country Pravarasena and the people. The gods also, 
being ple^sesi^ showered flowers upon the happy couple and smiled 
upon their marriage. 
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This story is really unique in the world’s classics. Maluhana, a 
Saiva brahmin, becomes a great devotee of Siva, only on the advice of 
a courtesan who is ultimately married by him and becomes his legal 
wife and attains the status of a gr/iini. Harihara makes Maluhani a 
rud^akannika or a divine being. 

10. Maluhana’s love towards Maluhani is not an ordinary love 
motivated by mere lust or conjugal passion and happiness, but is pure, 
sacred and divine. He was ready to sacrifice even his body along with a 
huge stock of money for the sake of his beloved. It is divine love which 
is seen both in the hero and heroine of the poem. 

11. The poem is revolutionary in the sense that it represents the 
marriage of a courtesan woman with a Kasmirean brahmin which is 
not perhaps sanctioned by the Sacred Books of the Hindus. ^ Such a 
topic isolatedly is found in Mrcchakatika (a Sanskrit drama) of Sudraka 
wherein Carudatta, a poor brahmin of the city of Ujjain marries a rich 
courtesan Vasantasena and makes her the legal wife. In the end, in our 
present Kannada work, a further step is achieved by the author saying 
that Maluhana is converted also into a great devotee of Siva on the 
advice of Maluhani. The poet has combined the sentiment of love and 
the sentiment of devotion and built an edifice of devotion on the foun- 
dation of love. The poem gives a clue to the life of this Kasmirean 
poet, and forms the basis for the historians of Maluhana’s life. 

12. It is believed that Harihara, in order to collect the material 
for his poem, travelled to Kasmir, This is supported by the evidence of 
his descriptions of the various buildings^ flowers and crops of Kasmir 
and also by his mentioning of the name of contemporary king of Kasmir 
as Pravarasena. These clues to history are particularly interesting to 
all scholars and students of literary history. 

13. It is difficult to say whether the social conditions depicted in 
the poem apply exclusively to Kasmir or to Karnatak, since this is the 
life history of a historical person belonging to Kasmir M^itten by a 
Karnatak poet. It is safe to conclude that the author meant that 
courtesans, if good, could be married even by brahmins and that a 
ooutesan can turn a lover into a true devotee. The poet instead of 
narrating her devotion towards God only indicates that she also was a 
true devotee of Siva when she advised Maluhana to worship Isvara. We 
come to know that gold was in currency at the time when Harihara 
wrote this poem. Any way the study of his poems will certainly throw 
much light on the social conditions of his day. 
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14. The poet conveys the idea through this story, that money for 
the sons, if reserved by the parents, may, in all likelihood, be misused 
as in the case of Maluhana. The fact that courtesans will drive people 
from their houses when their money is lost, is attested by the character of 
Padmavati who is only after money. Such incidents are abudant in 
Dasakumaracarita ofDandin. The character of Maluhani, though she 
is the daughter of a professional dancer Padmavati, is depicted nobly 
by the poet Maluhana also figures as a noble figure throughout the 
poem both in love towards his beloved and devotion towards God. 

15. The poet takes us into a fairy dreamland by his delightful, 
lively and graphic descriptions throughout the poem. In one instance, 
while describing the youth of Maluhana, the poet says that the body of 
Maluhana was like a mirror to beautiful ladies. The poet has used here 
to suit his theme, an ornate and figurative style; perhaps not a single 
line is without figures of speech. The poem contains such figures like 
upama, utpreksa, vyatireka and atisayokti. 

His prose is simple but rhythmic. The poet has used alternatively, 
for variety, the prose which is scarcely found in Kannada literature. He 
has used this simple prose for the quick narration of the story. The 
prose of Harihara has all the beauty of the prose of Dandin but at the 
same time is free from Bana’s difficult compounds. 

The chief cause of the popularity of his works is the facility of the 
poet’s Style of which this work is a fine example. Even prose is orna- 
mented with the usual figures. The poet evinces a considerable power 
of imagination supplemented with the direct narration of the story. He 
does not add either anything which is inessential to the development of 
the story or leave anything which is essential. 

16. The opportunity given to the youths of both the sexes in the 
days of the poet to form connections with one another in the temples 
and often fall in love with each other, was the characteristic of the day, 
and is also confirmed by one more such incident found in Camarasa’s 
Prabhulihgalile - a Kannada classic of the fifteenth century, which has 
been rendered into Tamil, Telugu, Marathi and Sanskrit in the old days, 
by the meeting of Prabhu and Mayadevi in a temple of Madhukesvara 
in Banavasi. 

17. On the whole, we can conclude that the poet Harihara is one 
of those rare persons who have exceptional qualities of intelligence, wide 
observation and power of imagination. He is a star of the first magni- 
tude in the galaxy of Kannada poets. 




Dr. V, VARADACHARI 

INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT ON TAMIL LITERATURE^ 

No clan or group of people can live in isolation unaffected by the 
contacts with other groups of people. Cultural contacts, political con- 
quests and commercial enterprises bring together peoples of various 
groups. Such impacts when effected among the groups of varying 
standards in life, create, among peoples of lower standards, a liking for 
the concepts, matters, expressions ? nd words of those who are superior 
to them and prompt them to borrow whatever is attractive and useful 
for them. Some of what is borrowed gets absorbed in them and ceases 
to be foreign. Others however remain with their specific nature to be 
used on occasions of importance. 

Sanskrit is less influenced by the other languages of India which 
owe much to Sanskrit for their growth and development. The Tamil 
language, which belongs to the Oravidian group, bears the impact of 
Sanskrit, to a relatively small degree when compared to the other Indian 
languages. One specific feature, which the Tamil language reveals, is 
that what was borrowed was given a shape peculiarly belonging to Tamil. 
So to a superficial reader, the correspondence between the original 
Sanskrit word and its Tamilised form becomes scarcely noticeable. 

Even in the centuries before the birth of Christ, the Sanskrit words 
got incorporated into Tamil literature. The Tolkappiyam, the earliest 
available work on Tamil grammar, recognises this and contains rules 
and illustrations for the Tamilised Sanskrit words. The works of the 
Safigam period use such words as if they are Tamil words. The Tamil 
epic SUappadikaram^ speaks of the necessity to know the beauties of 
the languages of other regions. The reputed Kav trip pump at tinam is des- 
cribed to have peoples speaking various languages.^ 

*Paper reaJ in the San-skrit Day Celebrations conducted at Tirupati in August 1969. 

1. Ch. 3. 1. 30-31. 

2. Pattinappalm, 1. 215-217. 
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Vldi, kalapam^ sikaram^^ kdranam, riupuram:, nemi, mekalaP and 
others occur in the literature of the Sahgam period. ThunanP [sthunS)^ 
kottam {gostha),^ kovalar {gopala) \ aravam {ravaY, ani {dniy^ eni {sreniy^ 
may also be added to this list. 

According to Vararuci’s Prakrtaprakdsa^ the Prakria forms of 
the Sanskrit words kumari^^^ papa^^^ kopa,^^ duhkha,^*‘ stambhay^ patta- 
snehaY’^ padma,^^ dhiratvaY^ suratva^ suktiy krma^^ and rakta^^ 
are respectively kumari, pava, kova^ dukkham, khambha, pattanam^ 
sinehoy padumay dhirattanam, surattanam, sippi, kanho and rattam. Most 
of these words are identical with the words current in Tamil but the 
date of this work, which is placed in the sixth century a.d., does not 
give definite evidence in favour of Tamil having been influenced by this 
work; since, Sanskrit words were absored in the Tamil literature in the 
centuries even before the birth of Christ. 

Learned words were also borrowed by the Tamil literature particu- 
larly in the subjects of music, dancing and philosophy. Several kinds of 
musical instruments and mode of playing on them are referred to in Tamil 
literature.®^ Narada as an eminent player on the lute is mentioned®* and 
the commentators find here a reference to the Narada-siksay a Sanskrit 
work on music.®* Following the Sanskrit classics, the Tamil works clasify 
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dance'^' into and kinds, and refer^^ to phtdi, name of dance 

poses to be shown with one hand and divided into thirty three kinds^® 
and to pinaiyal^^^ that to be shown with two hands and classified into 
fifteen kinds. Fatakai, araiam, siikatindam, kamalakosikam, aldpattiram 
and others are brought under th e former group and padumanjalu kapotakam 
and others come under second group. The technical words/^ which 
are used in several systems of thought, are used as they are, of course 
making them take a form after the Tamil system of word formation. 
For instance the word®* vipakkaikadesavimttisapakkavyapi is used for 
vipaksaikadesavrttisapaksavydpi. There are references to the eight places 
of sound production/® to the lunar mansions,®* and constellations.®*^ The 
sentiments are enumerated as eight in some works®* and as nine in 
others.®^ The vyabhicdribhdvas are thirty three®® and the love stages are 
ten.®® The Tolkappiyam^^ deals with the merits and defects in poetry. 
The literary manners [ritis) are three, as enumerated by Vamana and 
the number of figures of sense {arthdlahkara) is thirty five.*^ The world is 
referred to as made up of the five elements.*® The work kara, which 
is used in Sanskrit literature to refer to the syllables, e.g., akara, takdra, 
etc., is used by the grammarians of Tamil for a similar purpose, e.g., 
makdra^^ 

The Brahmins came earlier than the Ksatriyas and settled in the 
Tamil Nadu. They recited and taught the VedasJ^*^ They became part 
of the peoples speaking Tamil. In fact some of them became poets and 
they were much respected in these regions.*® The great sacrifices were 
performed by the Cola kings*® and the marriage customs like coming 
round the fire were gone through with the help of these priests.*^ 

27, ibil 3.1.12. 

28. ibid. 3. 

29. Com. on ibid. 

30. ibid. 

31. Manimekhalai, ch. 27 and 29; Ntlake^i, ch. 2, 7, 8 & 9. 

32. Manimekhalai t ch. 29.1.243. 
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The Vedic deities such as Visnu and Kama, the God of love become 
popular along with Siva, Durga, Kumara and others. Baladeva** and 
Krsna had temples separately and Visnu is referred to as foremost to be 
known through the Vedas}^ The episodes connected with the divine 
descent of Visnu as Krsna are frequently referred to.*® Along with the 
Vedic recitation, the Tamil songs were also sung in temples during wor- 
ship.*' 


The Silappadikaram contains the story of the mangoose which 
was killed by a brahmin woman who mistook it as having killed her child 
and put it to death.®* This story occurs in the Pancatantra from which 
this work takes the story. Perunkatai is a Tamil version of Gunadhya’s 
Brhatkatha, 

There is a strange reference in these Tamil works to the use of 
Sanskrit words®* to cajole and make the elephants take food. 

Kamban®*, who is much indebted to Valmiki’s Ramnyana^ is found 
to describe Dasaratha’s old age in the words, '*The white hairs on the 
cheek of Dasaratha appeared to secretly tell the king ‘O King ! give the 
kingdom to your son. You have reached the age for performing severe 
penance.'* This reminds to us of the following sloka of Kalidasa®® 

tarn karnamulam agatya rame sHr nyasyatam iti / 

kaikeyisahkdyevaha palitacchadmana jara // 

On account of the influence of Sanskrit on Tamil language and 
literature, the Tamil scholars who took to the study of Sanskrit evolved 
the Grantha system of alphabets, thus making Sanskrit familiar to the 
Tamilians. Another result was the rise and growth of the Manipravala 
style, in which Sanskrit and Tamil got mixed up very freely. This 
happened between tenth and fifteenth centuries. In the field of drama 
and dance, Bharatasenapailyam of Adivayilar, Bharatasangraha of 
Aramvalarmn, Abhinayadarpanam of \^T^r^ghsLya Aiysm became promi- 
nent to represent Tamil writing and Dandiyalahkara and MaranUlankara 
of Tirukkurukaipperumal Kavirayar of the eleventh century in the field 
of rhetorics. 

48. ibid. 14.1.7 to 11. 

49. ibid. Urkanda^ 46-49, 

50. ParipataU 3-31, 32. 

51. Parimelalagar on Paripatal, 18,51; Patirruppattu^ 50. 

52. Silappadikaram^ 15.1 54 to 75. 
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55. Raghuvam^ay XII. 2. 
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Not withstanding the impact of Sanskrit, the Tamil literature has 
some noteworthy featuies. Firstly, whatever was borrowed was tamilised 
before making use of it. Secondly, prosody had an indigenous develop- 
ment which has nothing in common with Sanskrit. Kalippa and VenpTt 
became well-known metres. Thirdly, dance postures were adopted to 
depict certain episodes. Death of Kamsa was adopted to AlliyattokuW^ 
slaying of Shra to Tudikkuttu^^'^ rescuing Aniruddha from Bana to 
Kudakkutiu^^ and so on. Fourthly, the words of foreign origin were 
avoided as far as passible. However, in some cases, the original Tamil 
words were superseded by Sanskrit words. The word uyir which means 
self came to possess less importance than the Sanskrit dtmd becoming 
changed into dnmd. The word pasu is used in the sense of cow, although 
the words d, an and karavai are available. The word padi, which is 
the tamilised form of the Sanskrit root pat, has replaced the word karraL 
Fifthly, there is the division of subject matter into akam a.nd puram. 
The former deals with the family life and the latter with the other 
aspects of life. This division is indegenous to Tamil literature. Lastly, 
etukai and monai, are two methods of using the syllables in versification 
and are peculiarly Tamil in origin. The same is the case with the antddi 
type. Curiously enough these last mentioned features are found 
employed in the Sanskrit work Sarvadevavildsa, a campu belonging to 
the last century. 

The religious poetry in the form of the compositions of the Alvars 
and Nayanmars bear ample testimony to the selective use of the words 
and matters in the Sanskrit literature, employing the pure Tamil words 
to maximum effort and producing the most elegant and charming out- 
pourings of lyrics that are the treasure and pride of Tamil literature. 
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SRI M.S. NARAYANA MURTI 

TWO VERSIONS OF THE EKASAMJNADHIKARA 

0. 0. That the text of the Ast^dhyayi had undergone some modifica- 
tions in the wording as well as the order of the rules, sometimes leading 
to the evolution of different versions, is evident from the commentary 
of Pataiijali. He makes it clear that two such versions have 
been evolved with regard to the text of rules read in the section of the 
Ekasafnjiiddhikara. The present paper aims at bringing out some of the 
probable changes both in the wording and interpretation leading to 
emerging of the two versions.* 

1.0 Patanjali states that both the versions of the rules from I. iv. 1 
to II. ii 38 are equally authentic*. As the text adopted by Patamjali 
alone was followed by the later grammarians, the other went into 
oblivion. So no information regarding the latter version could be found 
in any of the later commentaries further to what is found in MB. The 
information that could be gleaned from MB evidences that the influence 
of one version over the other is so much that many a word in one version 
is incorporated in the other. Further some of the rules that fit in a 
particular context in one version are transferred to a different context in 
the other, some times even out of the EkasantjUddhik'dra. 

1.1 Whatever might be the relative merits of the two versions both 
of them have a common aim, namely the prohibition of the concourse of 
certain technical names* So the difference between the two versions lies 
only in the technic adopted in the presentation of rules. But when the 
order or the wording of the rules is disturbed the interpretation also 

1. Refer to my article Ekasamjnadhikdra in the Astadhydyt, S.V. University 
Oriental Journal, voL X, pp- 1 1 - 22. 

2. ubhayathd hy acdryena &isydh sutram pratipdditdh , Mahabhdsya (MB), I. iv. 1 , 
p. 271, Guruprasadasastri ed., 1939- 
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changes. Consequently the meta-rule which supplies the principle of 
interpreting the rules in this section is read in two ways : i) akadarad 
ekd santjnd and ii) prdk kaddrdt param kdryam. The difference bet- 
ween the two readings is that while the former purports a restrictive in- 
junction {niyama-vidhi) the latter a prescriptive injunction (yidhi^apurva^ 
vidhi)*^ The rule akadarad ekd samjna is a restrictive injunction inas- 
much as it permits the operation of only one samjna at a time indicating 
that it presupposes the simultaneous application of more than one safjt- 
jnd at a particular instance.^ When the concourse of names is required 
some device to nullify the operation of the rule should be adopted; for 
which purpose the Ekasamjnadhikaravadin takes recourse of the prin- 
ciple of anuvrtti. 

1.2. The Paramkdrya-paksa is evolved to avoid as it in- 

volves the additional effort in the form of reading the rule as an adhi- 
kdra or adding the particle ca or taking recourse to a jndpaka.^ Con- 
sequently the text of the Ekasamjnddhikdra version is modified both in 
order and wording in such a way that the concourse of desired samjnds 
is effected without any prejudice to the purport of the rules. 

The rule prdk kaddrdt param kdryam, being a prescriptive injunc- 
tion ordains the application of that samjna which is succeeding (pLra) 
in the Sutra-text, in case of a conflict.® Here the word para in the rule 
is indicative of the prevalence of badhyabadhakabhava among the tech- 
nical names read under this section and it stands for the name which has 
a chance to be superseded by the former one/ When the concourse is 

3. adyapothe tv ekaiva samjnz na dvitiyeti niyamo^ vidhyarthatvQsambhavat, 
atra cavidhyarthatvasambhavena niyamo na yukta iti bhdvah, Nagesa s Udyota 
(NU) the subcomm. on MB, ibid. p. 272. 

4. any atra sarnjhdsamdve^ad etasmdt karandd akadarad api sawjnanarn sama- 
ve&ah prZpnoii. isyate caikaiva samjna sydJ iti tac cantarena yatnarn na 
siddhyattti niyamdrtham vacanam, MB- ibid, p 271. 

5. tatraikd Ha •jnety asmin pdthe kvacit samjmsamavesdrtho yatnah kartavyaK 

KP. ibid. 

See silso * 

yatnah -jnapakairayanacakaradirupah, NU ibid. 

6 tatra param kdryam ity anuvrttir yathd sydd iti tatra yanyuh samjnZyuh parasyt h 
' purmydnavakdiayd badhah prdptah. sd para hhav.itJti vidhirupendsya pravrit:h. 

Haradatti’s Padama^jari, the comm, on Kdiikd (PM), I-iv. 1, p. 497 (Prachya 
Bharati Series 1965). 

7 etad eva ca parasamjmvidhdnam jmpnkam atra prakarane samimrdm bddhyabZ- 
dhakabhdvasya. Una paraydnavakdiayd sdvakd^Tpurvd bdahyate. dvayoi ca 
sdvakdiayor viprathedhe paraya purvd bddhyata ity etad atra vastutattmm 
KP. I. iv.l, p. 273. 

fatlnyatydh ^atnjmydh prasydh piirmyd badhah prTpnoti, sdpardnena bhavyata 
iti vidhyartham sutram bhavati na niyamZrtham, ibid, p- 271. 
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desired the niravakasa name is read as preceding the savakasa. Even 
though the meta-rule sets at naught the niravakasasamina^ the con- 
course is justified on the strength of arambhasamarthya.^ In other 
words, if the savakasa name superseds the niravakasa^ the mention of 
the latter as a preceding one not only becomes purposeless but also 
superfluous. So as to avoid this contingency the niravakasa should also 
be admitted as coming into operation because of its very formation, i.e. 
arambhasamarthya. 

On the other hand when the conccuse of samjnas is to be prohi- 
bited, the savakasa is read as preceding the niravakasa and consequently 
the meta-rule sets at naught the application of the preceding name 
when the succeeding has a chance to apply.® Both of them do not have 
any chance of simultaneous application because there is no room for the 
superfluity of either of the samjnas (on account of the savakasa-safnjna 
is applicable to the cases other than those of the niravakasa-safnjna)* 
Thus the Paramkaryavadin need not change the rules of the Ekasam- 
jnadhikaravadin either in order or wording for the prohibition of the 
s'multaneous operation of samjnas 

When there is the conflict of equal force {tulyabalavfrodha) , the 
immediately following rule vlpratisedhe ordains the application of 
the succeeding rule in the order of the Sutra-text. 

1 3 So the evolution of the two versions is due to the difference 
in the technic adopted in effecting the concourse of technical names in 
the section of their prohibition. 

2 0 Nqw we shall examine how the Paramkaryavadin would avoid 
the anuvrtti for the concourse and how he would read his Sutra-text. 

2.1 In the case of the concourse of karaka^ nipaia and samasa 
with their sub-class names, there is no other way for the Pararakarya- 
vadin than to read them as adhikaras as in the version of the Ekasam- 
jnMhikara-paksa}^ So the question of modifying the order arises only in 
the instances in which the concourse of the terms is indicated by ca in 
t\iQ Ekasamjnddhikar a. The rules are modified in such a way that the 

8. cf tatrarambhasamarthyac ca bhapadasamjhe , paramkaryatvac cahgasamjna 
bhavisyatiy MB. ibid. p. 273. 

9. tena paraydnavakd^^a sdvakdid purvd bddhyatey J^abdakaustubha, (^K), 
I, iv. 1. 

10. The words param and kdryam as found in the rule vipratisedhe para kdryam 
of the set of rules suited to the Ekasamjnddhikara need not be read in this 
version because they are taken fiom the previous rule to this by anuvrtti. 

11. Vide: Ekasamjndd'^ikara in the Asiddhydyi, 2.2 & 2.3, S.V.U. Oriental Jour^ 
naly vol. X. pp. 17-18. 
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niravakasa always follows the savakasa^samjna and the particle ca is 
elided. The text of the rules as suggested by Pataiijali may be shown as 
follows 


Ekasamjnadhikara 


Paramkaryavada 


1 ) 

2 ) 

3 ) 


L iv. 42 sadhakatamam karanam 
43 divah karma ca 
I. iv. 54 svatantrah kart a 

55 tatprayojako hetus ca 
I. iv. 59 upasargah kriyayoge 
60 gatis ca 


divah sddhakatamam karma^^ 
karanam 

svatantrah prayojako hetuh^^ 
tcarta 

upasargah kriyayoge^^ 
gaiih 


2.2 With regard to the concourse of karmadharaya and dvigu with 
tatpurusa, the order of the rules will be as follows. Firstly the rule 
tatpurusah samUnadhikaranah karmadh^rayah (I ii.42) defining the scope 
of application of the name is dropped altogether. To get the same 
effect the word k armadhdr ay ah is 2 Lddcd to the rule ILi.49 reading as 
purvakalaikasarvajaratpurananavakevalah samanadhikaranena karmadh^ra-^ 
yah. And the rules from ILi.22 to 48 are read after enunciating all 
the rules relating to karmadharaya (i.e. II.i.49 to 72) so that the 
name karmadharaya comes into operation along wHh tatpurusa on 
account of its formation*^* Secondly the rul^ dvigus ca (lLi.23) is 
dropped. And for the concourse of dvigu with tatpurusa the Param- 
karyavadin need not modify the rule samkhyapurvo dviguh (II.i.52).^* 
So the rules may be arranged as follows: 


Ekasamjnadhikara 


Paramk a ryava d a 


ILi.22 tatpurusah purvakTdaikasarvajaratpu^ana- 

navakevalah sanranadhikaranena 
karmadharaych 


12. gatidivah karmahetumatsu cagrahanam^ MB. I. iv. 1, Vt, p. 276. 

13. ibid. As the upasarga-samjha is actually a niravakasa with reference to gati, 
the order of the rules is not changed except dropping ihe particle ca. 

14. purva tasya karmadhdrayasmajha, para tatpurusasamjna. hath am? evam sa vak“ 
syati - *purvakalaikasarvaJarafpurananayakevalZh samanZdhikaramna karma- 
dhdraya" iti, MB. I. iv. 1, p. 274. See also: 

maya tv asminn eva prakarane karmadharayasrnjfia kriyate^ samZveSaS ca sid- 
dhyatlti tatpurusagrahanam na kartavyam bhavattti Icghavam bhavati, KP. ibid, 
p. 275. 

15. evam sa vaksyati - ^taddhiiarthottarapadasamZhZre ca sa • khytpurvo dvigur* 
iti. evam sarvam dvtguprakaranam anukramya tasyante ^SritZdibhis tatpurusa’ 
iti. tatrarambhasamarthyac ca dvigusamjna, paramkaryatvZc ca tatpurusasamfia 
bhavisyati, MB. ibid. p. 276. 
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23 dvigus ca 

24 dviHyasritatitd^ 

25 to 48 

49 purvakalaikasarvajaratpurana-' 
navakevalah samanadhikaranena 

50 diksamkhye samjnayam 

5 1 taddhitarthottarapadasamahare 
ca 

52 samkhyapurvo dviguk 

53 to 72 


diksamkhye sntjnayam 

taddhitarthottarapadasamahare 

ca 

samkhyapurvo dviguh 
Rules 53 to 72 of the other 
verso in in the same order 
tatpurusah 
dvUiya sritatita^ 

(Rule 23 is dropped) 

Rules 25 to 48 of the other 
version in the same order. 


2.3 Of the three instances, in which the anuvrtti is justified on the 
strength of jnapaka in the Ekasamjnadhikara version,^* there is no necess- 
ity in this version either for jnapaka or for the change of rules for the 
concourse of nadi and ghi with guru and laghu respectively. Accord- 
ing to this version, even if the vowels i and u are taken as ghi^ and 
i and'w as nadi without resorting to take them as /-ending and w-ending 
feminine stems for ghi, and /-ending and //-ending feminine stems for 
nadi both of them come into operation with reference to laghu and guru 
respectively. The terms laghu and guru, however, come into operation 
being next in the succession.^' 

2.31 With reference to the concourse of angawlthpada and Ma 
the order of the rules is suggested as follows ** 



Ekasani jnddh ikdra 

Paranikaryavdda 

I.iv. 13 

yasmdt pratyayavidhis tadadi 

yasmat pratyayavidhis tadadi 


pratyaye ^hgam 

suptihantam padam 

14 

suptihantam pad am 

nah kye 

15 

noh kye 

siti ca 

I6 

siti ca 

svadisv asarvanamasthdne 

17 

svadisv asarvanamasthdne 

yaci bham 

18 

yaci bham 

tasau matvarthe 

19 

tasua matvarthe 

ayasmadini chandasi 

20 

ayasmadini chandasi 

pratyaye '"itgam. 


16. Vide: Ekasamjmdhikara in the Astddhyayi, 3. 

17. yasya punah paramkatyatvam niyamanupupattes tasyobhayoh samjhayor bha-- 
vah siddhah. kathaml purve tasya nadlghisamjhe, pare gurulaghusamjhe^ taU 
rdrambhasdmarthyac ca nadighisamjhe, paramkaryanZe ca guru laghu samjhe 
bhavisyatahy MB. I iv. 1, p. 279. 

18. purve tasya bhapadasamjhe, parZhgasamjhd, katham^ cram sa vaksyati - 
yasmZt pratyayavidhis tadadi suptihantam padam\ ^nah k\e\ *siti ca\ ^svZ-~ 
disv asarvanamasthane\ yaci bham\ tasyZf.te yratyaye ^agam' iti. tatra- 
rambhasamarthyac ca bhapadasamjhe, paramkaryatvdc caiigasamjha bhavisyati^ 
ibid. p. 273. 
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2.32 As for the co.ncoi|rse of parasmaipada and purusa, the rules 
relating to purma, i.e. I. iv. 101 to 108 are read before the rules relating 
to parasmaipada, i.e. L iv 99 & 100.^® 

3.0 Even though this versit'n exhibits the economy of words indica- 
tive of concourse of names, it is not free from the flaws of over perva- 
sion# There are certa.in instances that go against the rule prak kaM-^ 
rat param klSryam, in which the niravakasa that has to supersede the 
snvakasa precedes the other. For example nadi (1. iv. 6) an ghi (1. iv. 7) 
get a chance for simultaneous operation in the declension of the femi- 
nine words ending in i and u when the declensional ending possesses the 
indicatory n {nit),\.Q, before the singular case-affixes of dative, ablative, 
genitive and locative.*® Thus in the derivation of the dative singular of 
sakatiy the augment a (at) is added to the case ending in e (%) by the rule 
nadyah (Y. iii. 112) as the nadi-samjn^ will operate according to the 
rule hiti hrasvas ca (L iv 6) when it is in the bU.gc of sakaii+a+e, ff 
the ghi-samjna also operates, i of the stem is substituted by guna (e) 
and consequently the form sakatyai cannot be secured.*^ Hence to prcT 
yent the concourse of names the word sesa is added to the rule I. iv. 7. 

However in this case the absence of the concourse of technical 
names can be justified even without the word sesa in the rule, on the 
validity of the Paninian rule itself. Should ghi operate in the derivation 
of sakatyaiy it must come into force before nadiy because it is antar< hga 
with reference to nadi. If it comes into operation before nadi, the final 
vowel of the stem is substituted by guna and as such nadi cannot ope- 
rate because the essential condition for the operation of nadi, namely 
the stem sho.uld end in i or u is not satisfied. Even the sthanivadbhava 
cannot be considered because it is prohibited in the case of alvidhi by 
the rule sthanivad adeso 'nalvidhau, (1. i. 56). Hence the framing of the 
rule necessitates the non-concourse of samjnds.^^^ 


19. piirva tasya purusasmjhd para parasmaipadasamjnZ , ibid. p. 280- 

20. it ar at ha hi paramkai'yatvdc ca ghisamjhay aramhhasamarthyac ca "hiti hrasvas 
ca' iti nadJsnmjha, MB. T. iv. 1, p. 282. 

21. ifikati^abdan hepmtyaye krte paratvdn nadlsamjTiZnimittc Zti krte tasya hidbhak- 
tatvdt *gher hitr iii gunah prlpnoti, KP. ibid. 

22. yady atra ghisamj'id pravarteta taddntarahgatvar purvam eva tasyZh pravrtfih 
sydt, nadXmmjha tu kipratyayTpeksayd bahi aiiga, tatra ghilaksane gttne 
krte hrasvabhavad alvidhitvdc ca sthZnivattvabhdvZn nadisamjm naiva 
pravarteteti nadJsamj7iavidhdnam hrasvasyZnart hakam eva syZt. tasmannadlsam^ 
jhd vidhanasamartJfyad atru ghisamjhd na bhavatiti, ibid. 
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3.1 But the word sesa in the rule seso bahuvrlhlh (11. ii. 23) is 
essential to prevent the application of the bahuvriht-samjna to the 
avyayibhava and tatpurusa compounds when their sense is something 
other than that is conveyed by the constituents (anyapadartha)J^^ For 
example the avyayibhdvas like unmattagahgam and lohitagangam in the 
^pse of a proper noun, the upamdnasamasas like sastrisyamd in the sense 
of the upameya^ the dvigu-samasas like pancagavam and dakagavam in 
the sense of aggregation (samahara), the krllopa-samdsas like niskausam’- 
bih ahd nirvdranasih in the sense of kranta, etc., are ordanided in anyapa- 
ddrtha by the rules anyapadarthe ca sanijnayam i^l.\.ll)yUpammamsamUn'' 
yavacanaih (II. i. 55) , taddkitarthottarapadasamahare ca (II. i. 51) andkuga- 
tipradayah (11. ii. 18) respectively. In order to prevent such concourse the 
word sesa is incorporated in the rule. The word sesa is taken as referring 
to only those instances in which no compound is ordained.®* The bahuvrihi’- 
satnjnd does not operate in the above cases because the word sesa 
prevents the application of it forthe compounding of those words has 
already been enjoined by the preceding rules. 

3.2 Similarly the names pada and bha get a chance to operate 
simultaneously before the pratyaya which has s for For example 
the Vedic form rtviya (RV. 3. 19. 10) cannot be secured because of the 
operation of the pada-samjna on account of its formation (arambhasa-- 
marthya) as well as bha-samjna on account of its being next in the 
succession (paramkaryatva)^^ The word rtu takes the secondary sufl&x 
ghas by chandasi ghas (V. i. 106) and ghas is substituted by iya by 
dyan-ey-in-iy-iyah pha^dha-kha-cha-gham^ (VII. i. 2). Rtu+iya becomes 
rtviya. If bha-samjndt were to appear there, u would have taken guna 
by the rule or gunah (Sfl. iv. 146) and consequently the form rtviya 
cannot be secured. 

4.0 As we do not have at hand the full text of the param-- 
kdrya as it was available to Patanjali, we cannot positively say how 
far this version had been influenced by the other. As regards the influe- 
nce of the Paramkdrya-paksa prevailed upon the Ekasamjnddhikdra, we 
may note two instances. 


23. bahiivrihipratisedhartham tii iesagrahanam kartavyam - ^ieso bahuvrihih' 
iti. kirn prayojanam ? ’ prayojanam avyayihhdvopamdnadvigukrjlopesu, MB. 
ibid. 

24. yfidm paddnam yasminn arthe ^vyaytbhdvddikah samd^o na vil^itah sa sesa 
ity arthah^ PM. II. ii. 23. 

25. par ava cane siti padam bham, MB. I. iv. 1, p. 280. 

26. ^ayamteyonir rjviyah\ "prajdm vinddma rtviydm\ drambhasdmarthyde ca 
padasamjnd, pararnkdryatvac ca 'bhasanijna prapnoti, ibid. 
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4.1 The addition of the word sesa in the rules seso ghy asakhi 
(1. iv. 7) and seso bahuvrthih (IL ii, 23) is redundent in this school 
because the rule akadarad ekd samjnd itself prevents the concourse of 
names.*^ In the case of seso bahuvrthih the word sesa is justified as 
referring to ‘the triod of the nominative case-aSixes’.**' But in fact even 
without this interpretation the bahuvrihi does not have any chance to 
operate along with tatpurusa. In the case of the other rule seso ghy 
asakhi there cannot be any justification for the word sesa. 

4.2 As Patanjali observes, the rule sarupanam ekasesa ekavibhaktau 
(I ii. 64) and the other following rules of the ekasesa topic are read 
immediately after the rule I. iv. 1 in the Ekasatnjhadhikdra section. 
He also observes that the word eka in 1. iv. 2 is taken to the following 
rule by anuvrtti^* The present position of the ekasesa section in the 
second pEda of first Adhyaya might be due to the influence of the 
other version. 


CONCLUSION 

5.0 The above discussion may yield the following conclusions: 

(1) The reason for the evolution of the two versions is a ‘splene- 
tic hankering after brevity’.^® It is evident that the Paramkarya-paksa 
is an offshoot to eliminate the adoption of the principle of anuvrtti. 
The attempts to critically examine the Paninian technic might have 
begun soon after it gained recognition and was introduced among the 
learned circles as an authority over the classical language. Such an 
appraisal might have led to the evolution of different versions. 

(2) Even earlier to the composition of the vdntikas by Katya- 
yana, two versions for the text of I. iv. to ll, ii might have conic into 
vogue, as the Varttikakara discusses the advantages as well as disadvan- 


27. ekd samjneti pdthe tdvac chesasya grahanam vyarthom iti spastam eva, 

I. iv. 3, p. 99. 

iesagrahanam cintyaprayojanam. ekasamjnddhikdrZd eva hi strydkhyjsya hiti 

nadisamjhapakse ghisamjhd rta bhavisyati, P.M. 1. iv. 7, p. 509. 

also 

ekasamimdhikdre tv avyaylbhdvasamjhaivabddhiketi i^esagrahanam anarthakam 

ibid. I iv. I, p. 489. ’ ' ’ 

28. trikas tmrhi iesagrahanam, yasya trikasyanuktah samasah sa iesah, kasya, 

canuktah} prathamayah, MB II. ii. 23, p. 199. ' ' ' ' ’ ’ 

29. mamapi tarhy ekagrahanam parartham bhavisyat! - ‘satupanam ekaiesa eka- 
vibhaktau' iti, ibid. I. iv. 1, p. 272. 

30. cf. Paribhasa : arihamatralSghavenaputrotsavam manysnte vaiyakaranuh. 
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tages of both the versions. This may suggest that there was a 
long gap between Panini and Katyayana, although it is not clear which 
of the two versions is more acceptable to the Varttikakara. 

(3) Pataijali accepts the version of the Ekasamjnadhikarapaksa 
as more advantageous than the other. Nagesa observes that the ver- 
sion of the FaramkUrya-paksa has been abandoned by PataSjali because 
it gives room for the undesirable concourse of samjnds in places like 
unmattagangam and ftviya. Expressed otherwise, the bahuvrlhi cannot 
be prevented from the operation in the case of avyaylbhdva compounds 
even when the word sesa is added to the rule II. ii. 23. In the case of 
th: derivation of the word rtviya the concourse of padavfiihbha cannot 
be averted, 

(4) The later followers of PataSjali have followed suit and as 
such no serious attempt has been made to inquire into the text as handed 
down by Patanjali. Even though several amendations to the rules are 
suggested by some later grammarians, none of them is incoroporated in 
the text.®^ 


31 For example Bhattoji Diksita observes that xyxlt tatpurusah samanMhi^ 
karanah karmadhTirayah (I ii. 42) may be dropped and to get the same effect 
another rule as karriiadharayd^ ca may be read at the ei^ of the section of 
rules under the adhikara of ^atnanadhikafamrm (ref. SK. L iv. U P* 972^ 
Haradatta refers to a siiggestidn of some thinkers that the word k^rmadha^ 
raya maybe ineluded in the rule II. K 23 as dnitik^madh^rdyauta, 
both the dvigu katmadhdraya get the nomenclature iaputasa. in such 
ucase the rule I. ii. 42 is to be read after enunciating the rules of 
xih^aya as the rule II-. i. 52 is read after H. i^ 51 ref*. PM- i- h. 42). 




Dr. V.N. HARI RAO 

A NOTE ON THE DATE OF VEDANTADESIKA 

Our only source for an understanding of the date of Vedantadesika 
is the traditional account as enshrined in the Guruparamparas^ the exac- 
titude of which cannot be checked from independent sources. An 
attempt is made here to examine the allusions made in his account to known 
historical facts. Born in Kali 4370 or a.d. 1268 he grew-up to be a 
child prodigy and before his twentieth year he had mastered the Vedanta 
and Prabanda lore. He was soon chosen as the pontiff of the Vai^ava- 
matha at Kanchipuram. Then he went to Tiruvahindrapuram where he 
stayed for a few years and then returned to Kanchi. At his headquar- 
ters he stayed for a few years before he started on a religious tour of the 
sacred Vaisnava shrines of the north. In the course of this tour he met 
Vidyaranya, the saint who is said to have blessed the foundation of 
Vijayanagar by Hjarihara and Bukka (A.o. 1336). 

Subsequent to his return to Kanchipuram from his northern tour 
he was called upon to go over to Srirangam to meet the challenge of 
some skilled Advaitin debaters. This he did successfully and assumed, 
under divine command, the headship of the Vaisf*ava-mafha of Srirangam. 

Vedantadesika’s assumption of leadership at Srirangam must have 
happened soon after Malik Kafur’s raid in a.d. 1310-11. In connection 
with his stay at Srirangam we are referred to only one Muslim invasion, 
and that was the one headed by Ulugh Khan in a.d^ 1323. It could not 
have been the earlier invasion because, according to tradition, Vedanta- 
desika was actively engaged in Srirangam for some years with the peace- 
ful task of religious instruction and writing before he had to face the 
Muslim invasion and sack of the temple; and if this invasion were the 
one which occured in a.d. 1310-11 it is. not possible to accommodate the 
period of hisactivetay at Srirangam between the year of of his assumption 
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of the pontificate in that shrine, which according to tradition took 
place sometime after his 40th year (say \.D. ? 309 or 1310), and the 
invasion (i.e., a.d. 131 1 ). Allowing about a few years for his active 
stay at Srirangam we get, assuming that the invasion he faced was that 
of A.D. 1310-11, the year a.d 1300 for his assumption of the pontificate, 
i.e., in his 3Ist year. But according to well known tradition he was 
in Tiruvahindrapuram and Kanchipuram in his 30th year, and after his 
stay in these places he undertook an extensive tour in the north. After 
his return to Kanchipuram he was called upon to defend Vaishnavism 
from the attacks of the MnySvctdins (Advitins) at Srirangam. His stay 
at Srirangam was not only active but profoundly fruitful. He carried 
on; at the same time, with considerable endurance and persistence the 
prodigious task of delivering religious lectures and writing out com- 
mentaries as well as original works both in Tamil and Sanskrit The 
long list of works contained in the traditional accounts could not have 
been the product of one or two years. Thus it is clear that the Muslim 
invasion that Desika had to face was that of Ulugh Khan (a.d. 1323). 

^ The period of Vedintadesika’s exile from Srirangam was a long 
one, i.e,, from a.d. 1323 to 1371. During this period he was called 
upon to sit in judgment over the religious disputation between Vidya- 
ranya and Aksobya. As the debate is said to have been held in Vijaya- 
nagar Desika might have proceeded to the capital from Satyamangalam 
or Melkote. As it is known that Aksobhya had occupied the Madhva 
pontifical seat between the years a.d. 1350 and 1367 it may reasonably 
be presumed that Desika’s arbitration, referred to by the Vaibhava-pra- 
kasika must have taken place sometime between these two dates. 


According to the Vadakalai tradition, hs noticed by the Prapanna- 
wrtnOT, the verses of Gopanarya’s inscription in the Srirangam temple 
(deted Saka 1293, a.d. 1371) dealing with the restoration were composed 
by Vedantadesika, who returned to Srirangam from his exile and witnes- 
sed in great delight the reconsecration of the images. The GuruparaniDara 
says that Vedantadesika breathed his last in Kali 4470 or aTTiTs 
L aying too much emphasis on the traditional dates (which credit Desika 
^ exactly a century, i.e., from Kali 4370 to 4470) some 

scholars have questioned the date of this inscription, nay the validity of 
the epigraph Itself, which is said to be unusual ,in character VedaL 
desika. who died in a.d. 1368, we are told, could not have witnessed the' 
^consecration and composed the verses in praise of Gopana in a d 1371 
Hence the restoration of the temple must have taken place sometime 
before ..o, „69.. Clearly i, is 

oftf'e RoydZiatic 
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and its date on. the basis of tradition. Either Vedantadesika did not 
compose the verses or he died sometime after a.d. 1371. The latter is 
the more probable alternative. Subsequent to the restoration Vedanta- 
desika settled, according to tradition, once again in Srirangam and spent 
a few years in peaceful religious activity before his death, during which 
period he wrote his Rahasyatrayasara^ elaborately explaining the doctrine 
of prapatti. For the sake of convenience we may assume that Vedanta- 
desika died in a.d. 1380; and striking to tradition, which credits him 
with a hundred years, his life may be said to have extended from 
A.D. 1280 to 1380. 




Dr, K, RAJAYYAN 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 

CASTE SYSTEM AMONG THE SOUTHERN TAMILS 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MODERN TIMES 

The present paper represents an attempt to depict the . caste 
system as it worked among the people of the southern region of 
Tamilnadu during the eighteenth century. 

The period was marked by the absence of any regular government. 
In consequence valour and strength offered the scope to one caste to 
elevate itself above the other. This inevitably attracted the castes, 
prone to violence, to the profession of arms, and left others to cultivate 
the arts of peace. The Marawas, Kalians and Totiens, the three warlike 
communities belonged to the former category, while the other castes, 
especially the Brahmins, Vellalars, Nadars and Parayas to the latter- 
The armed groups were essentially aggressive in their outlook but the 
peace loving groups were defensive. 

The Marawas, fierce and warlike, formed the dominant people in 
Ramnad and Sivaganga. Trained for war and plunder, they marched 
against the villages of other inhabitants, attacked them mercilessly and 
exacted tributes. They considered it a disgrace to possess soft womanly 
hands, to bear no scars of deep and ghastly sword thrusts,, to remain 
ignorant of the use of bow and arrow and to eat food, which their own 
hands honestly procured. True to this conviction, they struck terror 
and awe wherever their raiding spirit carried them. Serving in the 
armed establishments of the local rulers, they held a status like that of 
the Rajputs in Rajputana, The Marawas worshipped Siva and numerous 
devils of wham. Cudalai Madan. was the most conspi<xuous.^ 


1, Rev. T.B. I^nrdyan, Ancient Heroes of South Indian Peninsula^ p. 19. 
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The Kalians, another warlike community, inhabited largely in 
Pudukkottai, Nattam and Melur. The inhabitants of Pudukkottai took 
pride in agricultural pursuits but those of Nattam and Melur did not 
hesitate to commit any sort of excess and cruelty. Their boys of the 
age between ten and twelve displayed an extraordinary propensity for 
thieving. When they reached the age of fifteen, they were considered 
proficient in carrying off an object that tempted them. Some religious 
ceremonies were then performed, the hair was allowed to grow and the 
boy was presented with a young woman in marriage as a reward for his 
daring interpidity in robbery. The Kalians, as they were so trained, 
robbed the merchants and plundered the villages. However, they 
permitted the travellers to insure against robbery by pa>ing a certain fee 
to any member of their tribe. In that case a young Kallar girl would 
conduct the traveller through their territory to safety. She would keep 
her finger on her ear, which was the sign to the other Kalians to observe 
restraint. Still if any, unable to resist their temptation, robbed the 
traveller, she would tear her ear lap immediately and report the matter 
to the leader of the tribe. The chief, thereupon, would summon the 
guilty to his council, impo.se a fine and tear off their ear laps in expiation 
of their crime. 

The Totiens, also called as Kambalatars, were Telugus by descent. 
Mostly, they had settled in the plains of eastern Tirunelveli. Though 
warlike, they possessed a strong inclination to obtain property in land. 
In general they were Vaishnavites, but the different families had their 
own household deities. The members of this community settled their 
disputes through their jury.’ 

By virtue of their profession the Brahmins held a high status 
in the society. As it was the traditional practice, they officiated at 
Hindu worship, temple ceremonies and marriage functions, blessed the 
homes and purified the unclean. Added to these, they indicated lucky 
days for undertaking a work, drew the horoscope of the infants and 
warded off the curses haunting them. Better educated than the other 
communal groups, the Brahmins displayed an inclination to serve in the 
administration too.’ 

The Vellalars and the Nadars were mostly peasants. A numerous 
section, the Vellalars spoke a pure dialect of Tamil, took interest in 
agriculture and distinguished as soldiers and administrators. The 

2. B S. Ward, Geographical and Statistical Memoirs of the Provinces of 

Madura and Dindigul, voL 3> pp. 1-11. 

3. Dubois* Hindu Manners^ Customs and Ceremonies, voL 1, pp. 135-6. 
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Nadars were mostly found in Tirunelveli and Ramnad. They engaged 
themselves in cultivation, trade and toddy tapping. As the Vellalars 
did, they worshipped Siva but in the place of the Brahmins their barbers 
officiated at their social functions. Though many of them embraced 
Christianity, they did not allow their religious differences to disturb 
their communal harmony.* 

The Parayas and Paliers were the field workers and the Parawas 
were the fishermen. In spite of the great services that they did to the 
society, they were so detested that they were treated as untouchables, 
beaten by the caste-Hindus at pleasure and compelled to reside outside 
the towns. Nevertheless they too had their own sub-castes, some of 
which claiming superiority over the rest. In addition to these castes 
there were artisans called Panchalas, washermen, barbers and the 
nomadic tribes. The Kuravas were the wandering traders and fortune 
tellers. Each tribe of them having its distinct customs and habits and 
governed by an elected chief constituted an iudependent republic. 

The prominence cLimed by some castes by virtue of their attitude 
towards violence and superiority assumed by some others on ground of 
birth kept alive a diversity of social customs and habits. This on the 
one hand rendered certain sections of the population aggressive and on 
the other left the inferior groups downtrodden. An interplay of these 
factors accounted for the evils in the social set up. 

The importance given to the profession of arms led some com- 
munities to consider themselves more destined for warfare than for the 
cultivation of the arts of peace. They looked upon a martial career for 
seeking their fortune. As they neglected the finer aspects of life, they 
lived in a state of ignorance. Even on every trifling occasion their 
disposition seemed prone to quarrels, often terminating in blood. They 
practised the law of retaliation very strictly. The Marawas and the 
Kalians in particular possessed an aptitude to maintain with violence 
an opinion once formed, whether it was right or wrong. No wonder, 
the British administrators entertained a view that they could at the 
most be driven but could not be ied.‘ Another ostensible tendency was 
to consider large sections of the people as socially inferior. The con- 
tempt with which they were treated was carried to that extent as to 
believe that their presence or even their foot prints contaminated the 
surrounding area. For instance a member of a community that was 
considered low was forbidden from going to a Brahmin locality. Should 

4. H.R. Pate (ed.), Gazetteer of Tinnevelly, vol 1. pp. 129-131. 

5. Madras Com if Revenue Consultations dated 14 December 1798. 
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he do so the Brahmin had the right to inflict severe punishment. It was 
considered a total contamination to eat food prepared by a member of 
the so called low caste or to eat with him or to drink water brought by 
him, to use a vessel held by him or to set foot inside his house. The 
contaminated person lost his caste. There was provision for remedy, 
which consisted of elaborate ceremonies dominated by a series of baths. 
So much was the obsession in the preservation of purity that the caste 
Hindus wasted their time and left the intruders free to assert their 
political authority and practice tyranny over the country. 

Indeed the society functioned under numerous limitations. 
Mutual hatred and suspicion led to internal dissensions and external 
interventions. The habit to view the things through the angle of caste 
discouraged new thoughts and new enterprises. The absence of freedom 
to take up a career of one’s instinct contributed to economic stagnation. 
A conviction that they were born in subordination and as inferior to 
others was so strongly ingrained in the minds of the people, who felt 
themselves low, that it never occurred to them that their fate was 
anything but irrevocable.* A total want of adventure and enterprise 
in consequence marked their outlook. This ruled out the possibility of 
any improvement of the condition of the population. 


6. Dubois, op. cit. pp. 50-59. 
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sfTiH^rs^; 


%Tgi: I’ 





1 I 5fq^#q% 3 

5Tcf^ lf^ 5ziraR?ornTf%n%s5f jtr^ i m ^^flrqvERoiRt 
tR - 


fl^ m- 

?f^«r ^^T^I^iRTiT ^i{|?f^q ‘cT^f^ 3 tR^J^- 
3TO£fT^¥r ^ 5fqf%5fr#^<orwf^ 

‘srr^^cRrfor RTflf^Hrtfff »{l 302 fqTtirt?f 

‘f^sf wfsr^ f^ftcT%: ^- 


»T2R--|’ 


’T^?rTa[#<Ti^ R?fR?f'Tlf&r i 

^Rl^FSf^ 1 

‘^TCfRrf^fRjrt ’ 


# R ?J5!^rfWI5T55[fT[5R^itsfq STR^^^R^^iTra; 

RRTT^fr 3Tf*T#Hr: sfdtq^ I mm ^■%rr|fcr I 

ftsfR^ - i 

3TqT?TRI^ 1 m ^ ^ ^ ?# 

fi% ^[TWR ^ I ?1R I R ^5f- 

^ f^STRepR^'^ I 3qRl3^^|- fcrt|T»TRFJ; I 
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'ir'T ?r >^4 i:w ttcrt?!: sf^g[ 

sif^ajor fit g^ii^s;rRW^ I 4 ^ 

3I?^f4?IT5t 4t^^5Tr3lt ^qwt ^ 3|ai^ 
2|5T?n^rfT JR^Ft trt ?I?sf9IEt fct #2Ft’ |ft 2FTr^- 
it^^rgtt^i f%qiTiui' jt sgrraRtf owfi rqR li 



SRI N.S. RAMANUJA TATACHARYA 





5 F 2[3 


wftwi fifewr w m m to 

fw: m: m 

f^fef=^{ 1 m ^ Trwfw 

#5Ror sF&'TFfef: | 

I 


^TOWtr M # 3TR\ %W: 



#1 

^ I P ? 

fw 




m m\ 1 ’ 


^\ 'T2ff^ M ^IFftgoT: 

f ^wF%Tr prft^ w#F&^ I 
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^ EfITJITOIT 

epRuil^r^ I 3f?TW # ^ITITPT^ ^Ffl- 

^rpira; l3»T^ sjr[or<T^ ^rni^ssRoi^^i I ^ 

it ^ 1 gsiT wi^- 

qjRW ^Dir?^ 1 ^ TO ff £^SCJl?%S^; | 

Tf 2lft ^RIJITO-W ^ 54, ^jRtiri^rf^ srttfessRIR- 

%fwi:, TOT ^ I ^ =grMg[: I 

^PT^RrUtS '12^1^ ^RTirfRc^TlftsfcliR ^ 

TO5 ^r^witft R^tft^5^Rrsi%5r5R^^i^ i sri; ^Tficntew- 

<R^#I TOr^nRR'T 5 ^ % 32 IR i srt^I ^ Rtor ^ 4 RTOm 4 TO^JT 


^ ilcit4 ?i^ - ‘TOr^R ^ I ^ TOfwiR^ 

55 ^ 1 ^^, sTit 3 ftitw^TiRW'fiiJm Eift'TRit I ‘^?vr- 

ftit 54 ’ 1 ^ ^I 5 Riir:?T 55 ^ >{ 1 ^ ?w^ 4 w[- 

TOFR m ^ ftffI5^RDIT^?4^i%RIf5r43lt I 5^11 ^ ftit^^Ril- 

fm sftrftsjj^ifRr ? 4 RTraF # ^ 4 ; i 

pr€Fs%«r TEftit^^rTOiifT’ ffci 
wm: 1 3 Mr 4 ^PR^iTSlkR ^T 'R^IRr: 1 


^Igr ^5r«>5: I <1^^15315^ 

55^ 'TElft^ sift 2 fc 



^IWSI'T 

^tn 


^ 5 ft 1 3 ^^ 3 ttRTr JIT% g?g 5 

T^T tt^l^cl 1 cFtT: SR^fq^flfcfjj^DI^ ^ ?! ^iR^ | ^ ^fJRirft^^tTT- 

?w^^^oTT 35 Tn;^TO 4 ftft^sBRorRr^pjRrfq m ^ JF^szrg; i 


ddWdft ^ ‘=RR^t RR^RIRT =!54f5r’ |ft ^314=5 ?4or cfSjforf mru i r g 

«Sl» Q,^ • 

R^TRlt I wfw ^tROR^ I ?WRRira; | ^RRI erruF 

fRU^Ri sTsifg; 1 dsir ^ JR fw 

^5ft, ?IT d^^RiRVl RRRdl ?ftf d^Rjl^'hRDr ^5ttit4: I RSR ?l5iT 





5rf2T^ I rr5r c^r ^%jt: sjjp'jt (otr- 

^of) i;^: mt 1 ^ spW^fTf^- 

®r^w[£rr{^5ST^<jrft{^ s^iTfeq^ i ^ Rtor ^fiT%fs?£Mr?R2iF ^m^- 

3T?T5T^Trf^qiRor?q i 

c\ 

3T^ # e^pWTWcT'TfS: I Ef§Tfi^ ‘^ 5 ^’ 

1% TTsra;, ^ ^'tT^ ^ ‘M’ mm i m ^ ‘w- 

ffrf^’ JTFT: 3T3=r^ 1 Epffw - si5R0iTFfT% 

wr wmm, f1% ^r^: i 

^gai5?l ^ - 


1% I 3T5fTf7 RsiTOsiraL. ‘^Rorfirf^^ i ^fi r »tm 

M^cf: 1 sr^Tfgsqcifr^ Ei5R^sRm5TTO!; m 

I ^4 t spwJi;^RT ^ m w 

1 

^cT: m - |i% i ^r^r ^RRorfi# 

q^sqrf Rq[_ 1 ®rf^: 'TT^5«j^'TrT^5 , 

^'TF'^r 35R5fT ^R>ir 4 5[f^'Tff^^ff4T% ^[?DlWff4 Rffff^I^ 1 

JT^ffq' sRR'rr# ^:, ^4'^: ^- 

ERRffT'fr^R: R%5T^:, ^>R>iT# ^iRW^R^^RI^: ^^N'=b:, 

=}5T^^ cfjRuty^Th'H^'^T^: h 414^: =fiROM^r^- 

cR!Tf4 'PRor^sfq’ ^5T^WFrf^ 
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?ffr-^Tf^s!5Ror?^^mfeRor 

1=^ q;:2Trri| 


ti^sq^fjpcR- 


;isTrf^ wl^spRor Pfr^fwiP# 

5t%Tra[ ?T5fH1^s |% %t _ ^ ^^: \ efrsJTRF^'^ ^ 

C\ 

5rs^: I ^¥frrsJir% # i ^a?T ^ - 

!T«rJTrs2rRW^% qir^srf ^ _ 

‘■^StTR^ ^W^fqERRDTfrf^ 1 ^ ^cfs^ 

ciT i^rftsfl^ I =^il5f ^ - 

‘w 3WT:» 

ff^ I 3T^ ft ^OTRTnWq^f^Wf^# ®T?TTr^fzfq5[^fq 

^3#Jr ^%»3; I ^T - ‘wR i 

m 5rW7T?vr[<^s1^ sif^TTfeR^ %'RTJT: I gofJF^- 

rRTf^^5RDM’3[ 1 lf^^:%=5STt^si2RHR?snf5TR- 

^ f^^sRwra; I’ 

wm,\ 3R f?R^?r I m r 


^Tf%^ ^fiRTfe5R^^4^W?r«r’ 

I EfR'ft>Ta[^ 1 gsir 'RRr'R^^%qorsRRR sr^raTR^r^ 

cfjiiforWTR f^fts^ I ^S{[ H q-psjijj; _ 

fqp^: ^^Wq51f5='T5TR 
'T^HrRS#f^ 5fecf?R 1 w 



rs __g- 




m \ - 

'm f^sr^sf |f% %!T^?r ?rT*tf^- 


ff^ 5^ofra; \ ^ Er% 

^T5W^qq??q^5 *3^: 3raw^q5RDF3; , sr^qwiflqfs 1% 

fFf^ I =q?Mq qqnqr ira;?i%T?5jpTt 

^Ftqi^qqr^fqfqwqwqtq ^q^qi: ^Ts%, %q^ -qrqq5?(s.crq|i|q cRirfe 
5qq^¥ swqRf^ q^q^Rq^: «rq^fTf%-^t%’T-^RFqT 

g^rqwr^rr^fq ?rr?fr - 

fqqrqr; i’ 

qqMqr^HF^ wi ^f^qqqiq if??# i 

^{q^sfq ^qgqRJR^jR^ I 


m f^q^q^rgsfjRTRR: ^PRoiqqqfq q?jsqlw fqqf^i 
R ^WiqjfqqjR'qq^’ (p- 147, Calcutta edition) |f^3F^iRM- 
qr^RFq^TSRirT^^tRq^'RnsqRq^ ^ 3wi^M ^Rqr^q^RWRf^ qfeqr^- 
1 ‘sRfjRri^^ROTR (p. 155) ff^ 5R^ jpqwTr- 

q^wqrf^qiROTR srf^qr^^ wiqriqqjTWfS^ i =q ?iqfqT{%- 

m (p. 177) ^ 3F^ fer: q5T5T^ R eqqqqf^rfqxf- 

epROTR q5R; f^f^q3rq<Jiq«ifr^ i R qRDT5pifq*TFT: 
fei; i 


'^qrqcTr ^fqq5G[qf^ sTNi^rsF^il qqqwq^fq^FT: ^Rf^^qR i 

aqsf J^TRofsI^sfq qjqfgR^tl^ q^FTTSRR: 1 2j?}iq iRPRpj qjRtPR- 
5rar% ^ ?iR^, ^^rfq qr^PRPTP^ i <rt ^ 

Rgaifsjir^ Rsi?5r ^ - 
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m ^ 3 tp^ - 

‘s[tmm-. sri^^r^f^T: 

# ! 3i5f =g f 3fTgsr%(T I 

^i%i^'t 3TOT{^^Ror ^ i 

5rsir ^mffl% (-^it. 4 - 1 - 21 ) # 

wimr - 

'T4f^ I m f¥4% ?i%r#: ^mrfeRTOm^- 

45Ror%35ni;sF3^, zfsir 3 ^ 1 ?^ ciRi#RTRt =^’ 

4iiw5R I m it f^rf^spROT^ 

1 'm ^qlf? ciRj%iw == 1 ’ 

^Z Effg ^^4: WlfeRor ?i%JT: 

3RPRT|5iq5ROTfR% =g aTfqm^ I m - 

‘tw^^prai ^^T^pRot, sura; TO^'^ra'^^Rui 

3^5211^ q^^iT <Rin^^ 

sR^ sRT^srf^ ?F4r^^5[iirfrr^ 3iT^£pra;i 

‘MTO^r^i^%5rF3Ttf?^rf&r ^«t:’ ?r. i-]-i2) 

^ SS^ 1 ^ epll 

^ 5F^ ?ll^rfq 45Wf#R1# ^"ifoT 45ROTPI^%^^ Wt R^'TT^^IPsr- 
^ \ m ^ ;^?R^5kRR% rt^^prWt ^q ^Tf ^^Rui i’ ^ R^ri^q^- 





f^: EffcFqrf^gTSJ^'rf^ 1%^ 1 


^ sRFf^^TfF - W S^F^TOOT 

mj!\ flf^Hrtaf^^ ^aiT I^FF^^ 5!F^- 
flf^a ^ \ ^51 1 3TqJTOf^fF2Rl%T ! 

^^F^cFF^ ?F%Tr^tF^ U: ^ ffa RTf: 1 WcRT 

^T%JT: sfirq^RF^ I I^F^^ 3 ^mm 

1 ^ ^ ?I-3^T%TM«ni^'F^ I 3Fcl^F3WtFsfq 

1 ^ ^ffF5rrf^2RF^aF^4F^F»T%?f STWf^^F^ EFra'^Ff^cW; # I 

- (p. 233, P.B.A. ed.) 


: TF^mf^r- 


^^^F3; I 'TZF?F^I‘T^F^^F 3T[%^f irf ; 




gft %% t^^F 

|f% %1^ 1 SF^l^d I I 

^^^ ^Fq fdsfd 1 3 q qzMfd i ^ \ ^■ 

?fd 1 


1^ ^ ^^rwftqjF^Fd^iW^ 5^dF5f efTcF 1% efiF^lIqFd I 

d dFqg^fqi^q^WF?r;, f^rF^rrfeFSiqsfqqzdF^^^Rra; f^Ff^F^qr^sfq 
srs^isq^^dF^ I dff^ wfq^r^DT^r^F: sigqjdF^fl'T'R: i 

sr^q^^T fl T^dFS: ^wdFfqwd; i q t d^r dF?T: m€^, cf^f 
3FcF: Sigqj^F gJFqFiq^WFF5ri?rF^ d 3T?FqqFfTO0l^ ^M- 

dF^F^q qr^TF qq^oq-. i ^sff q ngq^qF^ srTOFiww- 

qr^r W, ^cf^qjrqssqifF^r^ qqqFlqqFFFWdF^F l3Rr?[ qjeqqiq^^ 
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m ^ R^RRrf^R5r^W?ftR5R: 3IFRRR5; | 

^f| RRRTiRefiRaT %% ^RPTIS^, f%^TR5Rot 

R]^ ^ I Rfl: RR^iRRiRorf^ rI R5Roi Rwrft- 

RiRorM Clft RRRRTfRRJROTRT^rR 

f5rr5rr%ftrsfR Rira; i rcT: #rr- 

#2riRf^ I 

RrI^ fR^P? f^RRj^R (p.l 10, Nirnaya Sagar edition)- 

f^^epRDT^ ^i Rfg f ^ RRfRRT^- 
RiRR^fR RT^TI^RE;! g^R-gR^RRlt RJRT^nRR: I 
ReRRriRRJRRRRT^ST ^sRRT^sRcis^rTR^ | ^ RRRRffR- 
RJRUIRTW ?5?Rr5TR^ RRIOTTRIR fiR RT^ I SJ^RJ- 

Rr^RRRrgm% rrtr^ v 

ifR RfR'TTf^R; I 

RRIIR; RRr^R5R^ RJRRRRfR #R5Rofp#fR, m R5RIR5R 5rT=#R- 

srsr^sWr =R te3[ II 



Dr. T. KODANDARAMAIAH 





1 : 

S’^gJSbaeo !7S|^Sb q 2<5&. ^'IS’jSa 
oScSSs) "30^ !).05^ !3"S^^ 

Sofi?5 l^ogCboSsS’^(3ia, ^bSj^:^CbJ»©^^j_cS& 
l5S)^'6oii)Jf), ^^j5siaooK J^^io;Stoar.3 

cr^Sj'd&ES sS^5?53'a ^c?E3J5b30Ji)o& aaS^^^s3a)0& [KSr’oa 
^j3»^c S^Sxoa;^ t?8?0(3»3^ ^a* 

o5^, 83&0 J^0od(oSc5 

d3oo|5cCo ^aaboSbc SoSli 55*2153^ JSSiS’ ^ ci&J) 

Q V 

S’^giiaoe^ a&^^^o^^CJS^Saoj tJ^(n* 
e5&^. tttf ysSoixo s'J^^^oSb JSaJ^JSig. 

icpJ^g', - y& ^03^^ KSbo^ tPoiS) ;5j50oSoa ^Sbgf 

as'^iiSSo. SSigf e!5&), ;3^bgr i75^e?^ _ «& 

iT^ ^0»Kg & ^:;a e:6^axe;& fcr*oiii^>o&&. 

cpi^(& ‘ftsShSoOj^c’^ &o5 <J6oii! 

:3Sto£^)^<a 5i>s5oS4§ 5^^ja3;5^ di:«b&, S!tf& 

^Ci»«g£bol3 SS^to F^DoiJjrS, 

«&/? g'i^^t&cSieSxi d*aov). £f*aoti 

ScpgesSSb ^o&c$j. S l8og‘6S J3Sn58 otSS’^g osg 
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Sjp&(3Sso£fc& £5ysS? 

S)o^^S'c^»gs^^Sb5a), S& §SoAa, goi^SjT^, 

sSaeo _ was8o^co&^. 1)3^ SsoiJg'cpgssiiu ej-Str:* 

S’S’63 S'eT'gra^Sai. ssss’^S'fi^ SiiST*^ ej’gea^, i'cT'gesJio. 

S’ cT'gcsSiio , ^S^CPgES s'o’gesoiao es&l^S, sj3 [jSa S^oS’CocS^cSj wSSS o5< 
a&Ti). SJS^iTsSaS lyaSS c3^)D ;So:<^sS^SS SoS^ 

oooC3o:Sa:3*coN):i>oa feCo^coo^ Zeros' sbc '3 :5 tf8|j^ 

SiaSS) ^JSa isCbS* S'aoSSii. s:oS3^i^£'3 oaj»SfiS& ^SS'tsSb i& 

SoSS ^^eSa^odSj S’vIo-SJS ‘o^C^Vlci'es’ sS)^ (^"fo^siotSicS fSS "BadSa 

Ci>s:^a. tf^^^dSbjSxKS’* ^^N> ‘T'oa^o'es’ 8-5’ !3*5^S 

^odS) ^iS'og'SseS’^ ^5f7e3£S?c iTfo T’o^TT'^Si ^3^ 

C5> 

;&®i8 o;Sc£3a^a. CS^Sa ^o;SO;So'^ s^S o'8(|’ 5”s5g:^x!:S5, s^S S’SS 
S’S5g5io& 5^0o3<&. ‘wjSa’^TP’Ea^’ es&sSa ifOoSiiS 5*8^3’ S’SgSSa. 

godSa 3o^^;5 ^tfoS'Cfic easS^sr^S &§)^8 o^ScoSt^a. 

-S^ 0*6^S' S=^gS$aa) d't3*5esSS»n* vJo5^:§)a)n* S'^o^o oifces 3:8^45. S)oiii 
^do^airc si)SS<s^Co;55ejSo •«’er»S' ;^eb;3?a)’ ijeo. eaCbsSa sSm^Co 

S3 ^ 

S^oi£>. cao£^ ^^oS&oa 24 sSboa. 12 /^So. oo'Se^eo 9 /^Ob, S'Su 

■^^00 9 i^as'^’Ss^eo 9 «jCb, _ *Sae^^ esCb^a ^N)3b. ^8 g'oaeSS 

•“^ /V 

S'Sfc ‘^®^^ ^fep-s* SSbSj<:5)8o^oo’ «9S "^Cb- SjSiS’^ "i S’gT'S'J^Cb^jpSNr'S^ (SsJSc 
^c BgS^CE3ac5 saaS’* S'ao^ScoS^ S^gSgS&t^Sb ‘v”8|^5S*^gS3co’ esS'^Cb. C5'8^5' 
srJiSg s5bS(ri* sS^iJS'^sSaS^ ^oaoaoO^ S^:SgS& eaD 53*^55co. 

-2 ; 

ga aS;J<3iflK^?5o£Sb S^’^efSb:^ syg :Sa^^ ass’ ^Sr»a’g 

C&'^SjSb. SeJiaSS) -Si <S£o?f;iaSoaO SS^ ^2r».5g8y'^ &)?& oX3‘Ss'^& 

as ^^rci^'So ;5aj^cs£oo3&, 5»o £s5 a'l; 2 ;ijSa*e’^ s'®A:5a 

ox5'SS’^&D S'oJSa^o'S. goas Sa diooab& g ^-Sa^ sSo^ ::n* 

a— '^£3 0— tr-®' 

HoatS £0o4S>c 7y!6o*eS). a&ol^ IS'cCbcaasi ajgj_S JSjg^ ojj^'ao;^ 

Soa. g^ sSiJjdJiao Jir^JisS’* CiJsSsSaio^ ^&cda* Sb’i^ ^&r’cS 

Sifj5:s» &aO ads' ;i£r^5'd)oa£5Sg_ oaSi'S^^o -tab ;£&& 

sSaT^ aco;S(oadSao&5i!. oS^?rg£i)(& jfaoOji So/<sS> 

•^S*’ (3S)& SiSbto J&oifcsSj. SSa^Sboo SbaD 
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o^D^Sa S^Dgbto SiDOi^^^. es?Si} i^:C^cs 5 ::' 5 C-Cr^ 

of* . £5 fv-i L 

e^ SijSbtoSjo ‘Asir'^^cp’ ciS)&^a. QoiS ?© Co-^ej^Sb S’JSb efeS d&S 
AC§«r>^ ^SDfa&JSD Ibeo ^iS). ssS odSj'^^S' 'SsS "s C 5 ^c ilJ^S ScAeJ 

dis S^r\c gr&to g'^^o^ri* Sjo&Sj- 3 Sc~"' 

0 ® Cm 

^Se^JSacSoSo s*(&Sa 0300 ; 5 ?v & 0 ( 3 o&. I'. 

€3 ^ ^ 

1 ^ SSoiJ < 5 ^oS 5 o 3 eo, lJo ;3 C;S 0 cJ&s 5 j»S?, esS'SS^, SSbr'^Es'or _ tc 5 Po:^ 
tijin, Soj^cTci&SiacSo, eSv v’^S’jfes^^ SOoi^tS^b tidtSoto, K-£SS 7 *:‘f’:M ^.sor*.'- 

6 £i 5 bo, Ac (^i'^SSS _ coo -argali Co AC^S 3 S;ce:S;&. 5 ~:J£=, 

SiS'S cSS^ro SSoeS r'C:) 5 ”Si^ec&. :SA> 45 s !‘6 ^^;&S 3 ^s 5 ™■ ST'Sc.r'S: 

{0^ ^ mmJB C^ 

" 2 ) 0^6 “? €) 5 ^, ^sSr»;^g i w?S 

CU. o " ^ 

l)?Dc 3 &o <^ 5 £)S 58 oSS< 835 ICS). 

C 3 


*The tenets of the revived Veera Saiva religion, rules ot conduct, 
criticism of ignorance and superstition and blind worship of tradition, 
dignity of labour and ec^iiality of Man ~ atid many such ideas are 
expressed in pithy, homely, eloquent and ilmstrative language. The 
style is not metrical, nor is it prose as we understand it generall). 

— Jdya Rangacharya, 

w 

‘In form, the Vachanas are brief disconnected paragraphs each 
ending with one or another of the numerous local names under which 
Siva is worshipped. In style, they are epigrammatical. parallelisiic and 
allusive. They dwell on the vanity of riches, the valuelessness of mere 
rites or book-learning, the uncertainty of life and the spiritual prnileges 
of the Siva Bhakta.’ ^ 


IcdAj^ ■SmsSAt-S ' 

‘JboiJ'AS ^StJSsSaeo’ 

n-Sga •tosi.iits »aS!i-er Ai(L=’ Ss -^=2 

asrs a^,aa^_s3|se* aSi «a-S.oS» *5Sfe=> ‘Si* 


er* 


S (d^o/f : 

85a ^^gi.^^JSoo;d 1". 18 

^5r>^gltSL§c&. ^oA^S C,-oS*^A5.v. 


Sw CJ’.BTw '’C'W fX' 
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SoSuS. ^S:S5, _ esci) 

S tSioSa/f j^Cj*fSgoi>3 o5^oC)t52. tscSSr* iSo^^cSoSmo ’issboIocdSi)?^^ cSir'cSir* 
^2r»^gS5b^ l5gS^6oS3(£:Sw3 . «s"fe ^oAS^g Si.-C£)& 
K'vJosSctDiS^g S’^gSioiSso ‘^oA^g S'SSgS^X)’ esDisCb. s)oiS> 
sra)A)Sr“AJi3 sooab&, ‘acAeS. SSiPc^jJ ^exlll!) ^^[vAesaasxa). 

» esj 

■3o&. s?eoA)a^AaooS^ ^ooS) aa>AE3aaeoa>, wSJS' S'S' (oa'^Aesao 
^od&a». -Si iToASSo^^ ■ao&'aaAdS^SiV S';3g|_A5jj5^S S^ar-cSliesDD S’^gJio^ 
S=:5^£i3g^a5. ^oipt, ejSgj^dfe & tfOo^taS^S. 

17^ oS35JgS°£)ao!3 Ar*3oAa^dSigc AcSdS’S ^ar'CSba^oSoc iiAb ^oks^ 
7SdtSa’& SsdSa^ J5$^8 oiSiii) ‘S’oIasiS ^S'x;cr'833aBci5b’ sSb& i!)6b.Sr* ^T’g' 
^oAtfg (Ao^sSfl^ ff£ioS& godSi ^ar>Cocr-23 3oa:3 S’oiS'^S 

^ASsO'fiP^S'jj. i)8r-AgJ&a), S'^&^s5b^ AoB^ AssdSjer-^&S 

cSS)g‘ot3*r'aa« g'^J^eSo Ato55&oA o^ca&tSi . ACo3*er aaSpCoai S^SodDlS 

Og^^:5a»(36e) c35j^^;6a»S^ c-SS'SS £»A_ger^ S^t^Vic&A^53 ao» 

ses g|)«'^c£)cdfc) £^^5r>0»gci££>cd&. oA^;Sa. £5gj^^j5o'd&o^ 

cr*BA)& sJA)&; 3 fi^a»o*gc3£DC AD qAc& 

A-OoflSD^ [Ao?*SaeD gi5g(_Aaoj5 JieS ^ gtg^dSbc&a) ADoD cS&oA ^d5b. 

^n* Aaoa:5 |KoAsSao5^ «'g)0n*A g'ASS5b. AoAz^Si&S 

■aBAoA> ^oA^g lAoASSoro ^Ac Aes^^. ^A(Aa ADoO^-S S’AgSW) 

SSoS >|A 3 ^tTAS^ S DAD ^oA^Tg^AoAAbDO) 

^AAASS^Aaaa^ A3o:5.a5^D. 

^^pA) cPBgSxia! ^A)^A* I^ADA ^io^AA^Aoj' eSb ©CSo&ePoogtAb. 
sjAcdfc Sj'A aAj^^A<PcA.o AboS A^A^a ^AoAAbo& 

Aao3&. eAS AAa^cAD DoA^d^gcAD. ciS=&~A;$c«^a DoAs-d^gD 

sasgo-eo. -As-So OA_^Ao'cXS)o &o3&. esA^SA ^ <aS) 

ODJ^aa :§C»-Si.o^ ^KSPoa agiy.^Axr»c& &a>& DoA!3-C6gD Aa'^D^. 
C^gsaac -ioMoS^. eao a A>;igA» ASoSADA^S FyAsA^o* e'SjdS: ^ ^A^AbD 
o& So)^ a’A ^AoAaa& AOo^ &D cAp|*Do 3&. AjS^O-ey^S 
^AA> ^oAAgAg)oA&^ 'Jhaeo3c& AA^> ir^o^^Z 

Aac3&. GTAA^a. cpApc^ss^o. a>&Aig,a acoAoAb ^AcAAb^A^cS s^cSiAco 
od3> ^A^^o^) oaP^SAoAaaS Aa^_^B.AA^Da.c& ^ 



aCoJtaT'iSji^ ^Sr»SSg ^6[5<SS)eo 
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v)g'^'S;JcrcS£)o SbsSp’CiK d!^ wjJjScrer S'. 1704 iSioiS 

1713 :S6s& ■2c&-£SaS} Qc^SS ‘S5jr»3Jl&’ esS ss*^o«^ 2'sio. 

a — 

"Bco |^p3'^^s5:x> — ©5^ |Ko<$SSx)oJ 65 O-DoScSi 

‘Ba)c^j6 6'v)oO?S d:^«£r?’^s5bDo^ S*c6 

S5£$)^&. ‘eo(j? i^e^sSo^’ [Ko^S&.'6 5'OoSSc 

o&cS sSi^^gSSjoo) S’cS^, 

^ JSio<J5b JS^crrj ^ SDoi^ 

^q:Sj 

€^^gos"d5D^e cSI^j^Sd CP 6c33bo <JSbo<^5b 

cJtoo^’ 

^j6^e^sSx5a^JD ooj=>>^crnoS|5c5S) e^l,sPo|^^ d:^<?<s5b:5 
t>^7^do'<£!(0&^d>, e^oS'S^db CP£3=*©^oSix)?5 “Bcotb^oCSii Scp^^ 

'SwC^to S''?S^a^2^a^^) oxp |j6{5cXSir* 

c3Sxp5!r>o^c(d^^«^. 

4. : 

s^ 

SS^to »:& i^ar'ag[J:[5di> ^©csSrSiSaii jJ.S'. 18, 17 S's'rao 

;SiS2oS*os5bDS'* a’g SiS^S'S 5S3^:3 d. ‘&^irts>' w.'^r:* Sa>3^to cS£.JD <S^b'&a. 
^S§ SijS'dSr'S' ^SpS^iitS SS;^ SS)?o ^^sSa do£S>. Viodi ^o'C'caSSian* 

® eo ® 

s^icjSoSSaeo ttll^S oSScoifoJSs. S’0|3&JS»^ O^oSbSiaoo 

SPSO dr>d b i^^o^SdabSb BoSlS ^;br'S&. ;iJ6_^vS'^fi- 

j£>sH^s sjj^sSj'Js' ;S'_sa3arf b j?oS*ai;i&o «oi3*a) s^r*as 3s^i5a^&. 

^^|9cS^)^ 3oa;6 S’^gSSssiSa^^ l^tfoSS;£a;5oel) fcS vieoS" dir* S'^^&oS) 

S^DjyiSicS^fesn' J5'-Oo^co3btS5. S’Sg^c*^ b i)ex)^^ odS>cDrr“ oS'oSn’S) 

«&'3o,^eir?a cSio;o&&. wa»;iJ2b s*a§ ‘gJd’g)’ eS(^ ;Sg:SsJ*3';$a. 

5?^to:5a syg &i5'*aS /TOSSiS^es »83‘& oQaao;S& S?^to 055 

i5A;5S 'So'SlSs. SO Sfei»555-”S^^ ^{^iSlaoJ^i ditSoB ^o&SboS^ ^0‘Ci[^cCb 
iSbos 3oS§) 55il;3£a ^S^S) OooS'(^ iioog' o35c3 S'*oi5«8 <diS> 

id’oSoSSb. tTcycS^ ri*ijy»d o3o/t) ^^^bSP'SS OSJ'NJSic/f 5.S:d&o3a ■DooS' 

Sa);5(o3 ;5D :3b»8§^oi5«8 ci£>£i|^d&&i. 4JK;5o^c& S’oo^ S'-cS'^irSci vioog' 
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£Sj*jStjb3t5 'S»cS'3^ ef Jos'S S'oJS»?S ■kt' jSjj 

^;jbS58oO cS6S<£fci S'^abaj ‘SooaoS ^ScSSa ■S^S§’o^^e§ ^iS^sr 

3“ 6^2’ ^^'SgSSao cS2<& Sexi^ S^oiJ 

es5l^>oaosSefctS)c?;j_ea 2^ :Sbe8o2 

3^^ »odS) c52c>^g'J5ia 2£)Aovi) ^CS'^s- ;5o43 2S$)e» v)co2S5 

c&odS) 20 ci3j*2b02 2Si)2^2ie3 d&0|^cSi);5jo. <S(& '12, 

g'2?, -s^2oS ’aco^ej/i) i2o3* O'I^&ooJSj Sct^ JopOcCijiSiS^a "§22 
^Sb 3oa:5 cxap 'Ss 2o£r‘^2jioe5Sb 22js- 5'^grr’2:5^ 2SAoB&. g20 
;5 :SjS8oO ^e)dSr»2 l>§o^eb 2S^ei> ‘5S^^‘ i^^ci3cr'^2sio& 

oSSescSoO 2iJ^oo 3oo»o08- 

iTif : 

;Sbejc2p2 ^ap^giSaSS S'^^2i^d3b ^iS^co Er^biv 

(^C'2£brfSb 550^^023 S5oJS^gy2 s-ss^cSSj^ia^oaO ox)Q£^^^a>, eso^S 
sr^SsSaeo (25i;5bon* §^oS 3^4a ^OS’JijiaSb (^csS33^o;3(^3^&. 22^02 JSMri* 
•r'2^22a^o OCT'^oOo ooqd^ obb225P2 2 ^qo 1-^28oO e3orb^^2 

S't5^cJS»Jio2o20 oaDfi^^ 2sl'o<iJ SS)Od5p2i5oo^r* 5’S5g2r»Jb55»2 Cu>ct£it32) !3'2o 
Sofc58. g®2g)^2oj JSoJS^^ 2 Sijps2'& cCbo»^& ^^JioSooO ijSeo2^ 

Od 5^0 ;jSo'2SSa tPoSS, j0e’22!Sb tSpeeAro^ S’ g22S2oo 

n'Sciiito B'52 2^^0 s 55 <5&^g&. So J3bpoJio;5 §^02 05^iS2b/'o ^Spsgsia 
SbocSipfiia^ (1.2 16:5 2s'o:S»:4)oS 3oc2b :3'2oSoS0a. gto (^fiSS’c) 

:Se:5 abe5dSp2jS»;5o<S> ‘305)2 (j52^S»2g2caoS^ Sebl^S 2ooP(a 2v)ov)S 

*2^;^r!'2' ax>243. *2g|g^to’ «o 2 p2 s'2po22:5)3 2o£S) ■2ss’:5g 

oP^sSoo&ofl ot)Oo20 ooi©2^^:S» 2^:5)S)§ 2oooSov)2 22 oCoO 30ciio 
i5)2^:5^t350 «lo20 ‘rr»2’ oSo&aiPOSb OjocSip^Sio^ ^2 S5£[»2:ia 2odS). 
2^^r!'2 S’^g:io eo26 :£o&:5) 2oeciSp22x2^0 &g28o:5(Qa2 

■S«2o2 ;^^^) ':5 );b 8’ 2o2;ia:5 (poixoS^a. 2 £);ss'S s'o2b:5 -28 2022)^ 
2oe3b iS'd&foa:5 s*2g:i£)2l ‘n'2’ 2g2:5^2 ^2^329. go2>^ 2^2;ri'2' 

di)&3* ri'2:52:S»S^ 22 oab:& ^2p;3’g2‘& •s-'2 'abo8iS2c20o;):5oi2) 

20o:5(a)S2 S'2^&o’ es^S) |2‘igS'2 ■390243 (§32^32). 223S?S 5*o:£o:6 :Sio 
<3Sp2:Sa:5o 30 ^'St' rpgr S’^gstoco 3o32s. 3CSbt^a :5oE»p(a 2^:5ri'2 
y^gSbo^ 3=2 ^22n*2 <aS>ciS> S'^gSbo^So 2 p 2 2Ooa'S<30 3ScSS)0 
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£S);5^a. CT-Dovi^^ SCb'I^S Jioar"iai^ ©“I'S'n’i^Sb go'^^ Soc;do-2 

cSSdc^ n»og'^6^d&5' '^^el<c i^o&ihaa S’S 

aig’jfi ;Se"&§’^3' 55»:^g7r’^ c&oas /tissS^^^Soe? 13 ea^j) 

cOo©5oOjS cXSoSSoKp:! sS)^D 

§5"5«^r?4) cr^osS sdcSjS §^0<^S£0 

2)a^^o?5at; 

‘ The logical ou. come of this infiltration was a change in literary 
propencities and the replacement of unlettered bards by more learned 
ones who, while adopting the same musical folk metres could compose 
on the popular exotic themes. It was a bcneficient change, for it enriched 

Malayalam with an excellent body of noble literature Presumably 

most of the ballads extent now might have been composed after Krishna 
Gadha. But they marked the culmination of the literary traditions of a 
much earlier origin’. 

— P.K Parameswaran Nair, 


6 . 2 ™cu Pell) : 

sSjocXSPi?' 

" Samdesa kavyas or Messenger Poems have always held 
a pre-eminent position in the literature of Kerala/ 

l:So SoSsSo^ . 

10^ a'OoSSccDt^cS 

io e^CSbsr^ ’^5’^6d:^A^5 ^Ko^25ia. 

J5o'£^SSjo, §^^0 S’^gS^co “SC'ifsxa;5 

;So^jp^^ 6€iii^ oooD^S). (^csjga 53*s5^e)& xS^^rv i^6djo 

l^j&cS^cS^o S^oCk^^ os>5 ©S^olTSfg^ 

S*Csa sSoS) dSxp2r»o^ce^A *bcr-So^* sS>?S> 

Sc 6 IbSb ;5oC^5"i<sS^e» 14;S 

n -XT- " ■«“ 65 

^ 0 >ai§^ COo^caA^ osiiS So'Ss'S’sSg^QJ SiiccSSr**' 

aSbo^ of&i&oB 5D d&j»2r»o;Sc£j/^JS5. f)S<5^ ‘^rasbS ScSs'^ia’ «»& 

S’^I^Sio StoS^a JS^ooD^a. Qo<S)S^5^cS (StoS^ifgaoj l:er*ae^:&o iSic?:^* 
So;S<o&to3 ga 14:5 «'3*as ^ao^SceSrS S»:Sg :5)0 
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S'^§S2bJ^)e>d3 cSSr S*osSojrc^ 53’3|j5S' ^oSo^ ;:8&a6e5JS3 f'o^ 

;;i6s^ ^■^orPS'S'fS o:)j- ^£^sSs> ^So^^Cl j5^J5o= 

‘ Unnuneeli-samdesam is, by all standards, a first rate Kavya, not 
only among works of its kind but in all Manipravala Literature. Nothing 
much is known about its author, nor when he flourished. Judged in the 
light of internal evidence it is a 14th century composition in which the 
poet himself is the hero and the heroine a young girl related on the 

paternal side to the Vadakkumpur Royal family of Central Kerala 

and of extent specimens Unnuneeli-samdesam, the most important one 
deserves special consideration.’ — 

— P.K. Parameswaran Nair. 

S3bocSSr‘«'^:ioi3b aSioiSi 

£i)o&to^ S";5g!Sxo& ‘3oo»oiii& &,2’5*s3Sioc3o(5S 

cSiio»S*i3D&. S'efi^oo jSSS'SeSis) £^^S^S;58^!• 1^5^ (SoS" 

;c5o';S§' COoSli). ¥6 Sso'Ss' s=s5g^e> StSS^sSan* 

■?bS/\&*i33;55, -^tsasso tSrvi 'S’S' SSo^g" 12r'S-tr>s'^ 5'-:g 

oSbeSj ti'v)oS!&. 9oiSb s^g'S’S S)0'^§'s5bo& 3j5yo'3;S>. 

tSo yfer-sS S£^v)«^ ■&£btSo'Ss' S’;^|3bo tS&:3ao3 SSbocSSnf 

iSafS S'vJo^cesSci oap> Sso'^S' 5*!Sg(j5(5i3SicJ&oiJS) S'^gJSboodi) ^31^ 2be8 

cJ&^ooaot^csjdtSa. ^5r»^g;3joS5 'So&li 

l^|Sci!h 6^5 »Sar>5d!&^;5 jSjScJS) c&S) StS^cfiAieSD. 

7 . : 

si£> ^i<SST'i ^SPe^gSSetS (l.tr, 17, 18 S'ereaoS^ £o5S s*g 
^oStS Sr*Jr>^gl^^|<3£. '^45g?’ ;3^;^g^a^^55:S»t5§a |^Sa Soa^S- 

SaS ^Cifc S'S«';3caocS&c.£i) Sj'rf oSo-Ssa. d&iSj 

^ii6* S$. S’? d&tSj 3o£fc)S33'tooo ‘^§’ Sf&S' &0 cC53a'iS:o. 

S'^S’8 cSSiiSj :5a^;5Sa srto^'SsxSSo 'S&r'S^ S'4? <sS)a ctfeCiio 
;3sS)oe3cS;5ooiT° ^ dsSccln'/<^dSj d'5r»^g 

cSfec5crr° SS’toS’Sea^ 5^ cSS)D 

(Sis^sSoo. I^c*i5g sSbooerrr” s^g?s^ ^J^ad^ldSxi^So |^o*J£g 

2^o£fec&. S^^9 oSboaO tr’Tn>ESS’ o£A)&iS -Si ‘etoS'^^eo’ 

S'sSojcST® j^Oo^coSciS). 



|S;_ScSie» 
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,:5 'So?. 

jSo)oo^;5^i^sS d'qy‘£5'E3:53:irp ^ ox^C^o^ 

h ^SSp^5g ?Sp|^S^cof6 S'CSo. 

18 si ^3*2)^ S3 d.{ 5^ ^C3bs3*<^ ■5o^;6 S$}s;(i5cp^^S^a) 

5 [SS^(3aa) Sr^cxod* SwS' ^s^eos^o^ c^CSbs?^ §^ej«^3's*ii ^oSDDCPr" 

Q O 63 

i^rSa^^cfij »3“&^§ cf’jSj'cSiEsSco S&^ 60 ’!D ^ojLn"oCo3 1 05^ SjS” 

j'SST'cSSea S°^gS»& JJ'-OoSJi) esoi^O S'S^^j^o JfS^^oe^'Sa c&oa:)S& .iS^i^if^s- 
S'£S's 5&>3 j^^sab 3 ;6 1^8303* C7>0§ cr'iSoSj^oS’ ‘ASs'S'o’geso 

5^oJ3^to’ e)& S’iStafijDjSj tf-ao-OsS ^S’oa S3*8cSi)S" ^SsSj^S's S^’^^ 

c.- O £3 £3 

rocS&^^'lo iSS) a^osc ^^Sog^. SioiS>i5 sc|^a*csS> ^aa'gSia ijrJs 
S'S ijSs'iSi^^ o»a’d' 3*crT= 

b^aPe^g ^IS ^ocSi i3;S83 ijSSiS ;5o!r»ovS)&i& ;_^cSS)8g^o:S:5eS5^ d^jK^'g 
3SS3. eiS t^cSSiiSgi^ ^SeS'&orp SSBSa'Soa:^ ^£r»-gi&»^to 

e3|jS'jj_^’. 

g'^g'? dSPSn’gj^SJoJS^/tpSg) ic’S'cS'sl So*go?5Jt:5^ 
ro^. ssa (SoS'^g ^^'igg ;5g_2iSagj- Sg,| srS. Jj'SP^rp KS-S’g^&oS 
a^iPasSsS ST’S S’(Sb. eoggb sco&^oaS gr-Cc’^Sjoco Sr-££i^o 

SoiSiiS) [gsi &*oa I7;i gs*oJS»5riJ5 ggg® crC^ga 

Va Q 

ijggaio^ wS ^li^yosiu^oiS) "s^&^ix>. SgcSSirijo. S^co trig's"’ 

C J CD 

3*tog^aJioai srg iff* gC5bs*8S’c:&:5 “SjpadSir&o’ o& gfgp^Jiori* 

Sa a8£9S3o3Sj. gr'fij’^S&eJ a8®’5ib$ep'& ^gg«. dST‘lScr*^:i 

BcsJo-^ri :Sbsj*gD gag&?^> &’«' r°oa’:^*asb s-gEsSp^ 

«oa® gaa* &-»Ci;ggSfc)^ic?Sj. SoAg ooaalS 

■^S^cSSrJi) o;5ci& igg'gg^) ^^sS5°oi^ i3*S>a gog|s=5i53o'^ ^£;do»oa 
££ns^to& ^ac&S;i,wa5. gto Ag/T*aoa:S»3^S cSSsfisa^o^ i5-^<Sir>&a ^aa 
a^osScTv Igr-gg^ L^ejco s*ao eo§oa sstss* ofiic&oaa. 

S’ 5 r*t> (Calicut) (2^^ SipiSaao* es&wgcifo AS?7*aca jrisgSiaiSgbc 
rr© ^^e'^^^s'&o& f&_8oa rpSoS^Sj. Aai 

‘2'^;iA©‘ eagpS Sj^g goeS>. sjoao ^&tB Ag/T*£oig;ix3^o£a ;i3i3 
£?3 o;Sco 3J&. e!o<S)^ ^*ocSS.oeJO st^sojco (1>4g.oS^ s*o 
SSboSS S°a:58as i^g^&iS)o'3S) &eScSSo SoiS) tigsSo, 
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S'S' o»oiS> ^oA^J$x)S 5^ rr°S -s^”£^£^oA6''^i!.J;^Sb rr”?) (S^o^rv 

^0*r"i§Sia SsSo'3^- ■§< JSSadSbS^D |^,S§b«35b 

S!*.5 .£J&o ^SAoCi) tToeacj'r- iS B'3 o^q' 3&. cSisCSb 

'0»&K!*&0’. ssS ^oIj Sj5^S4S;i»£i £o:^^(33 <5£o ;j_a. ;3iD;|^'Ss' 

e^s*6S*;;i5'g^co JSoSS ^t^SojS^i ?v>2’ SieS^srfl 05^ 
Jf-£)o;S(a'3:5>. ^iseo ^ocSirirST'^e?^ ;S^a'S^o2b:65 

^ejiS) «9j;JJ^^Sba& eoaoCiiStorr' ISdw^ o»©j5^ ^sSxi 

%S'5o;5co'31Sj. ^6;^ ^CbiTSS’o^ «&§■ c^sjSo (3a;5a. 


^I^S'i i!^=<5>alaiu ; 

S’^C'S’S’ ^osau's- esJSjsis^c^fc ■SiS'^g’? 8^g 

S’0^o3&. fiSS XSodofioOcS wLS”^^ ^5r»gg;3 5^ri* So’^^ ^oO OoDjSKe'B 
(33a>oe?;SS ^Soi^^ircSS) J3b535g^. (sS© eLS’j_,5Sc33co r’f^ 

SO^'^?f'i3b3en§oa S^^o^oco&Ss. jjSS :SO_^'5s' 

■Scd: 5) "SagiS Sii£S^;y«'i5a5e^& g-aoStKia dSj)odfo&. 

tSsSrf&oo JSo??;iesfia SSiocSSj'g^^ ^toesCSr-a^S^ Sc3*_go&oaaS 

rPcSSigjo^ Ss’^cSiiJiar!* irdcaCk^. goiSa Sdoii) S,daa3 
4 ^(^ «?&§>£( iSQoiSi&. STC^i ^eas^iSaS^ 5!';5Si»eJSa ^boiCTa^cJSjCSp^^iaSr* 
|^dSa^o&&. Aai goA|o ;a8gtf^a)gpdi iSogn* J6:is5gSbj ^iSa. 'iboSg^ ' 
t9&"i{6gsa &>g'^d^ Ae5 cSo^JJ^ goA?5;aj3bat5aj ^oaClfScoociS) ^e3ao!5a i^S’g 

o — J3 a> 

;a8^^^3o3ao (S»^cJS)>g^_2:iood&o(3a 
DO-acSSocSgj^ oa)£ii$)&) ^oa e5dS’:3b3?T» SixxSaCo. ^CbAOb rn>o3oSaa) _ 

C3 eo 

S3*6^ A*^^c2^, silks’ 2^) c3i5^d3b 7T^dI^)§b(diD cScd/^So 

:?dSgn*ot& gea!) e«ag ^dao& ^r^aavaodTiv gcAaSoScoola Stooa 

wc5Sj» 65*^Jioo gJiadSesSSa oa»^ S^iaoST* ^3'5)jSd&:io rr--S)ofi^)0a. gigSo 
JaoeaoSo-SlS |P!3*dgd»jaea j^g^S g&d^)e8;i»rr> |^'iggsio3a:S ■S^O*gE3Sia& 
§j*a :?& ^cS£o£&oSS. A5^n*&c dTcaoolS J3*d^)5a(aa s5^:Si5'^S^;j_ Ao diSaa. 
iSboiS>&>. s»&g'S;4!5*«aeD g S ^g g gsSgJiago dS>&e 3 &. ‘Sdan’oiao 

— O — £3 — 0 L 

^j^gJoDO), (^sj^^ssogo 

SiS) 4J6oCi)ti)o<S5. ^5oo«)Sioc5§o 6'o^ 
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^ dn* 25o^ 

o»o^^ rv°^ f6oA^S5b?5§b rr°^ ?v"S dfeo^rr® 

|^C5*?5§^5b ^§c>o’3<&. "So l65fi>£!5b§^^ c6^^^ti^SSoDex?T° 

(^:S^CS^ ^O^SoiS) §^g^::-5’e5' ^oKocrg- ^ c?^D“i>dD 

c5oc6 rr^^ o5:eS[j!So3*^*l t)^^ 

if-S)o;5fe)'3J&. ^&)a) s5}e;c)ir»^53’^^ Dcp^Sj^s5sd 

^oC^ 8J cco ot:^)?^^rp» oooSsS^^sSa sSKSo^rr® 

l)^^5osSce3‘3c53. qSc^ ci'ob^^r’oSS) ^:S^& 3icSdi. 

«J Qu" a-. 


<t5f<2>^a£i; ; 

cJ 

S’^CfS'S' ^Offlocps- ej^^^eTcifo (^:Si5£;;55ic;5sb e.S’ 

S'S^oS^. &SS SoeoSoOS ^ar»«^g^ jjSxjn* ^^^ &ov5 DooS5K®B 

cJfcotffiS S30|jSc3*cSS) liodSSr* i^ColJ sScSsg^. (joS (3h^^!$<Sis> 
JiiD^'Ss'JSbo^oiS S4Jfio;5co&&. 

■©eosS) aSii'g ‘SxiS’^ Si)ES|^syg'^i5^^ {f-3o:3(ei& <Stoo&&. 

^^;i4xio JSoC'Jiessn SiedSirif^^ ^o& ac3*^o5jeiooo^ 

TVdfe^o^ J33’i|j,cIi)j£a!V ^ii'coiSj?S3 . gofiii SiSoiS) S.tooo 

1^ ^'^^eJ^Sc^»e^ SSo&JSi. s*Co ^eDcS^&SS^ sraSSSso^ ^(D'O^dSjJip^S&S^ 

l^eJS^o&Ob. tel Jfo^l© ;$a^£^5iaoo2{ptf Soe^n* J6siJ35sbo ^i2». 'l^oSifSo' 

«9;Sj'2)Ji>S'o fe,S''2iii’ ^o^JsSa ^oi^tecoooiSi JieaDO^ 

^Jo^iSoD |jSSJ5S^':S§' [^doS> S^scSio £S)^d6>5^^^od3bo<2c> 

OS-OcS&DiS^ <xo&^&> sJg&CD '§5’rS5 fts^S’^arr” ;i4jjCi35b. g0bj5)CSc) rr^oSbSooD _ 

:3*55^ Sr'S'c2& 1^50*^ rPcJ5b&c&. S5bl^^^fc jS^cSSb A-»ci8b^<iS3 _ ^co/Sdi 

SS'iJsn'oiifc ^oii «&§■ ip-iso^ ip^kiiiod tv> JS’oKsSoiiaeilb ^tooa 

» *- o-«- « =u_ 

wc33t* 55*!S;Sbo 5'&?^>£sii$a oco5^ ^^Bj^eiSr* rr-SoSSOs. ^$5b 

aoOo$o-3tS tro’dS'^l^o (jSS"^© S^Fbes^n" 

^t( ^cSScoi£)o68. ^i5^i3*«Sc>c d'oculS 5rd3bifec& F\V iSiSaoj 

<JSoJ6&. «SSD5':S:iO“«be» 2" S Ss" ef g';SjS’^2o aSsSjoSi. ‘Sisrpoidfc £r•^^)SSS 

— o — D es —0 La 

cSo^cS 2^&e?<5D, ^c3*^^$)O0 K^SSbOcS^, c^<3*gc^C0, j^SS^^esOCD *1^(50^^07*00 

oI^)ID 5>c3oolfi) 4SOoi^CS>o50. oSiJoOoiocS^ 5o^ Sjr*^ 



i_S5i_5c&e» 


II 


oS)"liC3b . 

‘ Kathakali is neither simply a Natya (acting) nor exclusively a 
Nritta (dancing). It may be apter to describe it as Nritya - the contri- 
bution of acting, dancing and Music In Kathakali there is Nritya, 

there is music, there is literature and above ali there are the nine Rasas 
known to Indian aesthetics ’ 

— P.iT. Parameswaran Nair. 

^ O W“ w ^ ^ I oD ^ C ^ ^ ojCO fS -SJ^cOC'SDv X 

^ ^ *8 CL— Q-y— 

•J ^ ©Q 

^ejjarS'sSaDa wiaS" S’-3oa8. S-'S 1 )So esoiT 

tr- to XT- 

JjSiaaS 6{S;Sa> S'^. d'5r'e§'it5i»A* 

ocsorw-S csS>oosS: 55 d&oS’ /r;i^rn> 

^40) "SsSC) etoS" $'SD a'-cjo^teS'-Jis iS^ s*o S£sj^S5l;t» sSr'id'Ss 

ro XT” cO*cr- ** 

;S5S)SD<;«^ ^550»j5 « 43 S’ ^a>. 6 $^aa srScSSiS’ £’-io-3S r^oiiSiS’jiro 

oj eo-u~ eo £s ^ 

I ^ S0a:7S>2c) S’ 6 ^ S3bi3'f 6SS*o33 "Sis^S 

K. ^ XT- S3 

0/^1 wiaS" 03* e'i^aoo^eSb S^^oiS!& ;C^cS5b;5arr» SiSi 

CiiuS^. O’sj&'cJSjSw. 

^^,;ja 3 oS^D. cr»83i^^4Jsj::S> 'f’^S'o S'^'S'SiSpi^o' wA "tiCaSr* 

?5 S) 7^7^. 69^c& «9e^<S&^ 

^o£S)&. "SslO'-eS'ii^ld- i3o^ liSb SoSS uS83^® S’DciixsS^^j'SiS’S' SC*:5^o^ 
^CsSs^o-S '^SJ’odii&x'JS est5ai^ 3Ji>!3'^5^ ;S,^ 0 ’^S';Sa 

aSrP ■^cp_;j4» r!“3cS&. '^(455S wSsoScSSa, 

J3* cSSj'C!*e’3joJS3 ss^;^ 3*1^0*63^^10 ^35jH=CSaiCrK> sei):3*f 

SS): 3 ^a'e 3 > S=c2b6^(rtip4r ^^$^5 eCo 2 &. 

<& oSH) 53‘^'Ser dSxxa^fSs Sb;o^3cs*2oSb&. 
iTeJsS^ £r®as,i& g^ejasr-^s- t^oS ‘SaSes/i) 

jS 3 “ 5 ^ rn-So-a s*S S*;t'53co j£;>oS& esJTS t^&S*^ o*sg 

: 5 , 3 ^*S 6 ( 4-0 SSb^^oe^^B'i SJ^)3*r 2 cr* a £■$$■?§ ^ ^ 

esS’cvSc o’63|^i5^CiS»a5^3 Bjio? STt g55o;iiSL.5^ J5o^_“ra»^ 

i; 5 ‘S^" 2 >ea)‘t> S^S’ §’S^ 8 ri* 58 s5a^ao3;(^5) 
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ssfco §^4T»5S’£’S’o05tr>r’ S’osSboJii-fi (SCSbe^oycioSa 

n'tS’ S'o COP SiiiJgS’o^ «ij2‘ 5?^»3|§cSi)go Ji8esoi:o-Slifi. 

^&S‘& x3j5^AatiSf* 5* ^5pd'g 

r’ot^ s^r^Se^n* 20 s5 s's'a d8b?«> 

Q ^ 

ij^o’d&esIlocSg" «cS3:5^c& KTCoi^ d^S’oSSboSb 

e(5D'*)6§* ^ao-a J3*a3*^a‘ ^J5^^£'^^&oS5& 

^;3;5o£^^5?^a oao^cli);^). 

‘ The untiring efforts of the Mahakavi and his institution have 
now won for ‘Kathakali’ an audience not only in Kerala or India, but 
even beyond the seas in Europe, in America and in the eastern coun- 
tries Though it is not easy for non-malayalis to understand or 

enjoy its many charms fully it being rooted in the language and tradi- 
tions of Kerala has that transcendent merit of all the noble art forms 
which defies the barriers of time and territory and makes a direct appeal 

to the aesthetic sense of a receptive audience It is thus a significant 

contribution which Kerala had made to the world of art through its 
Kathakali. 

— P. K. Parameswaran Nair. 


e?{r’(3' ijfo^cbw : 

1. Indian Literature — Ed. by Dr. Nagendra. 

2. A History of Kanerese Literature — By E. P. Rice. 

Pub. by The Heritage of Indian Series. 

3. History of Malayalam Literature - By P.K. Parameswaran Nair. 

Pub. by Sahitya AkademU New Delhi. 

4. idknti _ Tub. by A.P. Sahitya Akademi, 

Hyderabad (A. P.) 



SRI K. DAKSHINA MURTY 


Q mmA Qj 

••sfffi&oacfia) ;$aoiJcre«x) 

$a^;3caoJD^cJia K6^«^jii)00» cSSbJS^S. « ttl 

SkwSj^^riiS* Ko4. JSoJSjp^S^ir*^^ ^4 K)Ki5ocJ$d&. 

Sb^S^jo SaSsb 0*^ JSas-^o 

«.«^r?j^^gSo^dS:ii ;So^pWj5oo^ «5^S^So^«e&). SftS)t;3J5a^03«o 
oaoofil cjS>a;ir&^o» <*o'S Ss&o{Jc>3*efd&§J^j « SseaKO 

c«b8;Sr&& ^^S^^£?^^^Cb^ g-ii I 53*??g^o&& ^sm 

?^SRr& tt (1^S5 'c3o8JSj*S>; 6^ 5‘rtoJ5jo. 

2 J)o^^w:ov)^ «‘!;pgd^^2cs*g?So^iS5^ S^;5iO^ 

^<3oii)!5aca». tea &jiJ^aoS sr^caoifirs^acjfia 

acy^^c^pcroSjSSbD. 

^5>oxSi ^Ci*o^^<SSj "^tTo^fcOO "icbi o) "iSco^ 6ooa 

JS& Ko SjS'J5^i'J5cooiJ 

ii);5o. suiJ2i:^:3aS Sn‘oi^6-iS)&. ©"S (tS’Sco^&o eto ^c&srS). 

4) p a-*J n 

^ ^^sSaJS) :j8^Cou: 5 litfai e i5D*o.5^tf 

“^oSr^ ; sa/JO^STg ; 

|0>^^5 j3*;Sir8” «S SjAsS 

^o:j’^x) S*od5 ?^;Soiii2i; ^;S;Soii;ia s^eiAblS} ^oSr,^5Sa K>g 

* This is an address to the Rotary Club, Firupati on 22-4-1970. 
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■^iS';6t5dfc iJi^SoeS'Jio^cSSo £u^£ wSdio ^ ST’O Zoiti 

air&oSo SS'^Sa. S■^o^^^a ^oa&fccSSa g'^o&^S ^a^tocSia S&s’fi'oso 5;$ 
6^&>r! S*iaS3. S^Sbco J5o»tf;5ai) S)d a»3a w3 

:£iSdS» ;S8;J’J>oaosb. -^Ssoas^^-o^ :_ 

cSSp Ssr* ^2'^$j’a»i3*o 

^d'go s'K_fi JSooabIto I 

cS&^go e'l^S ^ip'S'S 

^ Ss’ 2b^i II 

^!3a_^ (^oos^ ;:J5'0|OJj»^ac£) Cj© ; o»j© SoiSa. o»^© e&;5a 

^^3*o5>csS)^. ^oadoCS) S^o^S’;S6£i£i)ciD. 

wodSi^ ^jSn^g 8 sJ 550& sSe’oijjS^'^aco SgjSJJ^CiSp^g^ r!*<Si. ^SotScSSo ^JSj*Sg 
;3boA JSiJii^go^ ;SK43s*o ^dScgJii !D?'vJCoo& w ^AeSs^oabs hei i 

ejoedSiS’S' ^araga^a® a3'cs&»sjoX)©a)oma -s< (aaoaaaS agass^aossejo. 
j*ss -^aab^ ^aaotfajo s's' ^oaoaa. s'ao^ s'S jaaoa sacaaboa 
snaoiS) esbo&aj : i^^aoag'agaa*tfajooa3 ;3dSbab, eeTaa id'aoo?- gsa*ir 
axioas ^<aoS© aAa&tD cs&o^cao s'ood&oaa agaa*5'abo ioe3a<^; ’ 

a^gcij-aaoajAj'g^ ^_e6caa». oaoaas ea^ Krar'os'i-aw 

Ao (OSS’ga© d&oa) ;._ 

- “a ©go a>ao©o ^oa^^” «.'sa3. 

^oa'^a* e-adj-aao; eaoaaxi; aagas ©tp^^aaga^ ©apasr-o 
•iooccfio aj*{S3as5d& ^^o£&)o*^a ae^gaba woiSiabo. ■©* ^oa*^ax) ^ss*© 
;S»od^io^ JStocdbo^^Ii S'jSjS' (Di^^sSaj J5^g2;5bo. ■■ " ‘ 

©•a^as opa^^ laa’^-^va ?^od&. ^aas^ ©» a^aa !t.o 3&. 
a_tfapa s«oa5oa:& ^oa•^aa «ods> a;^_a laao^loaj a^sciS) 

«£!ag|.a. oo©gs’oaaa aa»sa» ipa*^'& -©» a&_a|a£oaabcaD ac»(!3oc£a>. 

a>a<3ia axiodsi dtoKaaodSodSi 2bao fc^aaoaabo& sgjdo££)&. ©a=© |^a«^ao5 
^a5»e)aaodi)oa, a^odfosa; s aa&a^a apcoaejdfc ^s &o<&a3. 2&©^ -Sc-o© 

&iCD^ -tfi ;_ 
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■^O'oS S><:^a66_6^Sa> 

S* ^bdSj'S’” a&J6D. 

jS^2x£>^J5o;3^5';Sx)©& ^d:^D£^)c5^JS3 4% ^^gSisi^oC^ e^StfcSirSi 

;5^i5bcD ^Sj) (OSS'^oSb^Ssb eo^sSa ^dSs ; |pSj^^ 

^6^ sSaorfg^SS?:)^®' :_ 

^Z)^r eD ^lsS)^^^o^5 Ks5®*;j2Si«» 

s*j53'gSoOQ. 

sSJ'^J^^^ §'J5K>ifot^>J6^6. S {^;5 o£^;S3oJ^ j;$e^gSfbS) 
fi7D So^ d^^di)oe^^6D ^D*S. e^^go^i^^ocSSbot^b ;^tfg 

e^«'c3i)OiS) sSpi«sSx) e2^^^S7(2bo ^C3*0£)abl)i . /Trf 

5pc?n*e5bga) 4^2S> cdoo^D *S ^^g (^5'£^£&^i:o?S :— 

«C3* 250*1 tJ o2b ^ 

**'—0 

;S J5'5Sr*'^a. Ji 6> i 

_D O 

o^'S s3;)eJ^^JS;)oS^e- 

S«^®* Si;5 aJiS** 11 eS6. 

^oer^Sj'^ocSSodii tab §’©^58’ <5^ &oei& ; ^OiJ?fc5^ JioiidSi: ^CJg 
df?fd3bo(S) oSr'i^S^a S’tSeiifov&o&JSi. wS^oifc ft)ii> ^¥g- -S^ 

e3©jj_cS3bo M ^o^^!SJ'J5)S3cS6o^^Q S)fl;Sft& adigo^£j^ocSi)oiS) S&5 w ^o^^ 

^Sj’SSOc^o^S JbtfsSS J3 ^^^o£^^b a:5^§^. 

;S>6<jSa eS«'cS£)o£Si i'^Ksebl'n'* ^ScSSaS; '.Owi^acc^ 

■Sc5*o^:;b«xi :_ 

'‘^ a' IS’ j 5 ;3&5?r-is 

ea^ a’j5’<^ C^jarT!*^ «v-‘^'- 

e KSejA) :;5S«eJ^a'n*^SieatJSo 

'Soo'^oOa s-^KgS'csabo-SosSj ^agiStfcCSboiSj aj’t.^cSa s^t>de> 

€&S;j_a. ^ eo^csio "isssSa so cSi>0 £b^-ajaffl-CS5’iS>. 
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(^dSnesoacS^^ S*!i<xo 

&{ 6 ; 5 to ^fiSihd wiJ'AoOcSSo ^bcI&S^oSfa 

;3^^&•^So^^g^6^^l^^cS^a2^ o^o«J3>£^^-ai) ■&er^o£SiS) !<ilS i S'ejS^'irSfe 
@£>iS soSoaoB |C3-a^ tr*h<ss>£x><cD^ "a ■Sb'ao ;S5 d. 

«eSgoS^e^«'e3cSooi3a ^5 j. :S)5giiS'cSS)0<S) 
:Sxr^^SSSi S’SSoJfciSjJSiai £■&> AiSoiSi ^&^e55S 

£u^g. 

SSjacJio s’ceo SS^^^SJSS^ 7r>3'o«5sSao«);i) ; ■&o’5_oeS)toS? jSoi^sSjj 
o«>Sj. g-^&S’ S' 000 wi^go^abooo AoS ; SbdcSSo aDig'gejo. wJjgoertSsaJ- 

^oS wO^cito JXs^g^ esScSfe wS g«^3'2ie3 SjCToS^sSa (^sSoOS^^Si <oau 
^5503 eSdSa ^ l5;5otf:S>o^cJSo SXi^g. ^ 

/Vrfd»iS»a) :_ 

‘‘S5>cJ3j»sSr(^ oie^o 

jSsBgS'o ^J^SSr-ge^*” esSS'. 

[aJS'^abj^Sa wa<Jto J5oS;i)3& ^iS>. g'JSS^ '^ct'o^sSxi, ;_ 
"es^iSgcSoS^o soJ^o esc3&. 

S'&S :3^g&o : ^^^o^^^S» a^^g 

ei6Ao3bS*S' f’oae«' ^SK'^S^oJfecS '^fif’^ScCboAdSo 
n*fi'*OoJSii£> e‘lKa'S'oSio'3 g'ooo SS><Sw>iS>{6. tfoo& &^gAo8 S^^S& 

ajtf SooS> ‘ Building castles in the air ’ eoabOb. 

SoolS} KoiJJ^g ^f>S’J5bDe3o£S):So. «l J3&^ |Jo;Sov^:5m 
SS gij^oias’oKo^d^^AJ^siao^ abog'& wS o*d^J5'gi». 

cCSbijr' 

Ko^SCg^^AJ^-s cSSju? I 
^isp jiS’goiiao 

't.afD't-^ ^aSiS t II c»s>a. 
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S'JD 8^*K5i^•5b ?5o25C> ft>«S^^ia-«a5bc3o £r*/r4;>Ko;5S)cSix> 

25'^/<e3i6^5'JTas’;j-*S;S:oa> a*^S^^oA ?i>;Scaj’A'sSrfKo;5^cljb 
^2) ;5^;S^sS3orfo^D ti«Sj^;^^sr;S^-iT»<!SboSb &oj55boc» ir^S) ftfic^dia 
/TocSm ‘Bn»;;S£$5^^S'Ei ap»/^6^ l^;;So 

-znOb «9S^o5!);52^3<S)e5b. S*S eSj^oSaSia iS^&TSShn^CSy, 
S'i^et'^oSSbjS ^ooo:5bo<J^ cT^'AoiD ;|^^c5;^Dg& 

*&5<5^jp;6j;7j:) Sd :S&o& 6?5;io c»;S;i 

« 

S'JSdS' g'o^. 


:^iSd^x> -®p'Ji:)‘3JD B*S^cS B“j5K^el>€5£i eSdOco srdSbo 5>n*o 

^^;Sd. ;5d';^s5bD5’;0 ^9^^^ er»0 j^SX5o«6S$i5. w 

SSo^ (©•e^ g'oesb ; ^SSb'^e^. ^jriSc^ Cir*iD;5SDS^^to ^S£o 

« ^?5D(4t5 [f*^ SSj'I^'Sd e3oeS>abD. :-. 

cdbQ? d'ej’ 
d'o^S’o i 

7Sd^-qr^u*dii) CP^'S 

tidv^dt ii 

Ce? ~^t B^'Z <t^o 

gj 

dCS^a^dg wD^^dSbi H 

^Sio^tD c5«^f6 ^?5c^ aX:f??g. S&ll;^ 

tSpvi ^o(S c9?)dSbo ^&:oc^SfbD. Sfb ^odb; 5^^ "SoS 

igeSb. “^oa 25)^6 ^oa ^?5oait^)f6^a. ^'ScadlD 44g'JS©iSa 

^?5eaotoSb ^d^;Sx> '» “SoacS^x) s^ ljS;5ai^ 

£5boe^c3ix> $)t!afo§S ;3r^5’^sS» j6|^;SsS)ok)JS faSp^sS)D5'S SSoa'd^JSsJS 

i7oS^/^gS^ :- 

&*2i§ 
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axISbcoK s5bo iSpi^ 

£0d^>O0?f *So5^ €S!Pt$>£^OeSa)0. v5Pt3b&)§0 £D(J5ba)i^ 

SioJi) er»t^)£^)oe3Do. [WCk> SSd;6^A)is 3-®S) ^ ^eSAJS “Soto^ 

^oa -^iSoriiTS^ ^ii:x)^dS:i^rb7^, ‘Soo^sS 

S'a' 1 ^cSAjS^oto^ J6s5b ^^sSou^5oj i$ip^25j“dlo::S5. 

^^o£5's5do “^^oab Siooas'Sio;-. 

fD 

^o'S7»^^'Sd^o 2^^Sj£Jo ^6^5b” 

SSj'O^P'S'gSb ^osJ^Sib :_ 

“Sif^go ir-giT «SJS3. 

■gecJ^oes ;55^.g;£i:,K ciOdSaeD, w; 56^I;^A' "SScS^afia 
"SoiSj ■3;<co *)J^{Sboo S^;\?> aS r'oa’eJS aij:)i§0<^ j5oiSo SSsS;^ 

eo ^ ro 

■BS(5£odS);5:o. ■3Ct3io<s& s35^^s'.5j& wo&Sa. :5b;5'& g’oiTiJS'i/S Sta 

ej 

iSoa* sSo^^Sd S'^/TofibSix). 'B€)c5dx^o;6j 

^ CO ej^ " 

(^gj^aabsaMO^ frg^sj'cSiissSj’JSjS ri)&g^5S»3oS 

^H*43S SSiS^g^sSsB jJbStooa ^cSSj^ oasb^coo ’^^o5bo’ esO ST’O^g' "Siiaoci). 
/^!'S’g^2<3£o^gl_ Sa '•sr°cJi)i3’ i esS sjouSb 

;3ef'Sa:5 (jr& S’S w&;Sd. 5) ^o^ScSSba d’^ 

n*(5a sag) ;;S)|&SSa |^Sh;S» 5^«3&®cSS3&. -Sie^^^sio ae3rt(1:3*ercS&gs5j ^(ScxSa 
tOi5*^S5bof^ C3*0 o*^ ^ *20250 ^ c??Sd ^cS cs^tijtjb 

^7i e^ai^oxJS^ ^Sxo^SbSb i^Agr^ar* 2^5 

;C)C^;)^^S^55I) C;9^55^<ls5oaA r^cS:^ €:5.‘^ 

;5j*&>oS5oJ 6 KaoAb sS<5^i£:io. ST^oAotSb 

eSS6^<S{j5sSJ^ §^cAo;S/'<;o£:^. S'25 dS'^ ^oia^o^S 

€3 S3)2^ t5^2fo ^PS^orr®^^) ^D^^2>oSS'^2So. 

"iScyOa^S^e? c545^^30SSs5^^o2b *B^cC) €30250 oUP OoSxi^ 
Aoor^ ^ I^^SsSot^ ^2^S5b ^^5 
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^ tSo&CSjcS^a . ts£>^Scs6 ^CS'^o^^sSaiSsS’^ ta^S^Si 

SSsomS -J^nS^otS ©’oAo^S’esiS). g'J&ejifoCSsS^ 

^ejftoCiiiago «a^5<3i) ;S5'ol5iS^“^S^ es^SS^i^ ^So'jpC‘& 

S*;Sc(J5)o&. g’&g'^ 'Siro^l^SeaSSa -Si ^jSS^a es^:S_0 ovSi^ioifc& . 

«o£S) 3 ^y:5E^^ n'CoOJSs'db ^Sj oS^&iSb 

^o^ao;5 ^dJsS» sSsSiT*©^ SSoJSiJi* 

B ^S’'3joS'sSyij^:ia ^^S'^5o^Sl^3a :- 

'‘(SSSijo ^j^r=S’0 

a^fi'^S'8 ! 

e^^S ‘Sj’SS'S £8 8 

mS '§,:yo;i&s>. 

i5jS)iS 6 "^CSbiTab ; esS Sr*D SS»»& ;Sj’45o5^c 

15 J^sSC)'*’ €5^50 S^oJ^e^sS S5pfc)§i) «:&^s5ja. 

e ^ j5^:5oO ipS) ^©'S 

sSd5cS^5D ^©S^^s5od ^ ^©^€o-^) «r& |^;Sotf 

73*' o3“gS u aj*£§ fc' ^ "wCJ^c^ • 

^ ^^S:) sSSJ^XJ :-_ 

Ton* 

©73*73^0 TSSj^D^Is” £74»&. 

^ 763 ^ Jodi'S sS5'o^e3SJ'^2^» s^ouSit^ ^cvcSs l3*‘t3€§A75 *Soto^ 

B**'63 

**To '^j^Sh'S 

|^©“ar°jS <5^D *£w•GC^ ^ 
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^5jp. SisS^oaS^o Sibo£^s5coc>lb zS&cSS:xi^^ ^"coe^ S>DS^c33bsljo 
rr^Sb. 0'ar^oe^sSj)£J';5j»odaboaSb S5psb^e» 

J5o^2^o£5b£^)o’3^;5^c^ 5S>?5s5bo tr*cPc§^ rc*<^o Si;iT»»«?;5x>;5 lbJ$De£>o<!SbS&). cp^iSpoo 
eSb cj^S ;Sp 2^\?5S^ i^?5c»D r®o5b^^S3*d ^tS'cDiS *S>£SS;l)d) 

H Q ®» 

r'cSbe’Sa*^ ^5&r•^CS3o^fo^4). OesSSboS S'tTifci a*e3SoSir'Co&. e.s'^S’ caJ^/^^o« 
:S)5S’^jjS5b3Sb ^e^A iJcSS7*5Sb>SSa3_ <3 £r®c3abAaoS^ CJ*Ss;Sj'cSoO 

8^<S^^S> c’esxS^J'lA oS'iSo o»a;5)(j6d^O S)eT*&o;5 "Soo'^ t» £i*(S!b& 

0»*J«5i£ea JSosSjSs^^ -D^es/t^bj. *»■& 5»?.o (j3S-*^:5aci&gSb w^S" ^ 

ajo& sSjwO ^o^A^ACsiiSS 63(5 frJ3*S:S^eo esefoiS SASSoa 

cSfejEfSS ^Oj*;Ss55'rfajo ^^3 WsJS) cS6Sb|^oS»s&)3 ;S553 b*^ "BtS) 

a'0■^^e■^^33«A er56:33££)to&oa we5;i>3r’S> o5b3;3jS^^«30 S4» -S< fS§'»;So^CS’e3oA£b3 
«3S5b 3o 3a{£)A 'SASoa (035'^5)f&;5b. ssSt^ wB S>a-o^ ^ ^^Sb. 



Dr. R. K. JAIN 


WFii ^ ^ *TtS !II WfeH 

wta ^«Tt *iR3^ 31# (OT^a?3^^) # W! 

qw 1 1 wa #|?i#w I mfe? 31#^ 3iR#i5( I tf 

aTR#I WTO % # 1 , OT« JJjHJR TOR »W 5 & I i ^ 

’TTO ^ ^ prft W?[#*I TOf ^ WH TOT pi Sff afe # 
w^5ii »ft # I Sf»i5i TO# snwt Mw; M TO ft 
q| q^ TO sft ^ ## ^ # I, ?t I# TO# ^ 
^5R! Wnt ^ fejTOlIW? W; |OT 1 1 fef WTO % 
gjRRkf#w###l^3#wi, ®>ji, #R if 
#r w#ir 3TO fwi 1 1 # fif TOf f W# i 5# # 

•" 

W f|R TO liR W § TO WI# ill 31(1; 

faro 1? Srr if ^f^fFR OT fiaro 

!fTO#f3R|ft te-WTO 
TO; araiR 5 #fe pi I RS: R#’ *>#( ® TOW # # 
TOR iR Sf I - W - f ITO5R, WIP, WiW, TOW? 
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^ I ^ JFSI t siTcIT ^ I ; 

f^T SF^ ^ 31^^^ % STf^R^E qiloq % tR ^ 

f^r W I I ^ I ®FT: ^TFW ^ Rt 

^3^ TlS^iq ^ t 3% 5% IlfTRj arsJiZR, iiq^l 

m 'l%s^T tf^ w t If rfq^ ^fe ^ #r£f5R 

1 SRI: EFFJf % qf Wm If ^ ^ ^ 

1^ f^ir fF5f =^ ‘q5IB2If F^J ^ ?^r 

t #ff il 1 Ff Tf^Rm f^si%, m 

^ iR ?553i 1 1 

" Poetics is a treatise on poetry as an art ; a theory of 
poetry.” 

[ W. New International Dictionary} 

^ ^ m T 2ir ^r52Tfte=^=i t F5r 1 1 

sTiRT#! % aT3?m: - 

" Poetics, the part of literary criticism which treats of 
poetry, also a t realise on poetry." 

3PiH 'Frril^^ ^ ^ »ift I % ^ r ^ifR 
^RfT I, Sff 5151521 R ^ ff^HT »ft 1 1 

^ % if^Ff 3^ q51 sqpr ^ 

If ^ I f% ^5roq ^ {^R ?i^r I ^ ^ 

?Rf5rr mj ^FiRiFTf r Ifi^q^ sfs % r f%3ir sncir | 

52R[W W {^211*1^ fTFRi fR^ ^5Io3ff R5r I I ^q, 3i^ 

RRR^ q^ q^Fq^iRq % 3RnTJ 2117^5 flpqR tTcll | 1 SRp: ^51321 

21^ I ^ q5Io2f5r|-F5r ^tlE af5^^qifl R5q^ | 1 

Wl^l - 

q5F2RrR5r ^ 2ir j^is^r 1 1 ^ir%2i- 





^ ^ ^ sq^f ^ ^tr^TcT | # ^ aTti 

^ f^ftrs #i ar^mj; ar^r^-^r st^ ^ 1 1 
arr^ qc I % ari^r^^ ^ ^5fr5%5[?r qft jffsi^iT 

arsq^ ^Tri{4 m ^?Ti’^ f^{ ar^^ ar^Rig 1 1 

^ ig3j^ zife l^rte 2rr ?fl h m =^ 1 ! i\ ^ 

5ia% m ?T|3r ffrr^ s^r afT^rr | i 1 1% fiii^ wm 

I, Ij I ; ^ 

i^Ron, a^ RRTRqj ^ arpij^ ^ ^ 

3TO Jicr I 'w^T 2TC 'R[t it angf^f^r^ Ct ^RRft I ^ %rf^ 
tft t 1 1 i?TRr ^Rt cr«RF^cfr m ^ 5PR ^ 
JraTOT it ^ an^5T?f^ ft-cH q:§^^ t ST^cft | I SJTR 

^'t l^tt I |fT ar^t SRt^S ^ 5P-Rn%W ^ 

^ Rfe 3% sfRR G[r5ff%^ ?}R t 

I 1 arcf: I VTRcfR ^R^R5r % ^ P^ arr^R | - 

(?) ^3^5r^^IT at^ (^) ar]^5T^rit^ I ^ arTSTit a^ ^ apj 
sfH#iT % tt ^ ^RjR I I RRcfiR a^^j 

afl^ W^ W: ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ JTRit 
I aTcf: t I I aTTRF^ t m ^ ^ an^ 

^ 'R S 2 ?R {^ I ^ ^Tf5f ct arrsTR Ir w 

I I Scff^ at^ RI arqjft cR^ItjcTT % ^5Ror ^^tecTT t arj^ 

I I scf^ mm I ^ RT mtm ^ wfh 1 1 1 

at^ RT % t ra^ 1 1 


lf\ll ,1 , ,- 

RRR 


Rftx=r wtR % ^^rr >^4 rr g§jr ^iRf 

^ m ^(=Tf ; ^ ^ ^ R 

^ at^ 'TT3^ ^FRir aj^^rR^ ^ it^^T f 1 RRT 

f^RfRcTr, Itrrci arftM, art^rar ^ grsrr Rft 
arrf^ m ^gr ate arr ?rRf^5i ^ m r ^fl^cfr 'ipf 
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M 

^ ^ SsM ^ ft W 52 R^r SRRT fe^RI RTO ^fRfT 

I ; fe 3ft ^ :5?I ^ ml ^ 'ipr SJfR 1 1 

^r iw ^r ^i % ^tT fitter sfq-.sr^jRff >r 

3 ?TT 1 1 


- 

m¥Rr OT^: ^ ^ ^ I I RT%T % 

Tf?i q-sr ^1 ^irI ft Rr^ ^ ?wrfR ttcir I qf w 

'R arfij^R ijl^i sTwr 1 1 EiFT; q5T53r¥R5r ^ 

^ % R^rPcfqi q^ R ft qferr w eqj^ |, qf gqrrg^iR qsM % 
sqqfR q^ q^ 3ff t^qj %rftqi ^ 1 1 qjrsq^rr^ Rf ^nft 
??Tff?r5R^ 3^ srr^fffqqr ^ Rt q^rff^ q^rr 1 1 

9RI: fR ^TRT qq #fnfq ^sFFRqji Rf^tq q5r ferf^qq^ mfiRq? 
sqq^rl^tr Rfq m ^ qra^ # ffe tt qq qfR^^rrqm q^rr 1 1 

5^ ^ WTO % qq I Rqj 3fK qc qqsq % 
^fq ^ ^g qj# qqqrqR ritoRr sir^Ff ^ ^qt^- 
^ w I, % ^ ^ ^ 3 ff fq^qqfq, ^ |[ffR ^ 

^ spi^ qpjq ^ 1 1 slir tot? fqqr % ^ 

qq qfq^ qqi% qq ^ fq qr^q c^f 1 1 

RR^ (?Riq) qiRqqrRq q^ ^ql?3r q^ ft Tsfqqf ^ ^=qR ^ 
sq -e'Mi 1 1 wr qifq ^ 5?ii%?rTci^[^qRqf cr ifg^rR m r fqqR ft 
'^'Wi 1 3^ q;^ ff %q5r RsrPqqj qr f feipq 

%SRr R^qj STsqqq |r 1 1 v{^q q^ 
q%fq5 ^ ^ 53T ^ 3T^q3 fq^ RRTsq! 3^ ^FRfTtf % sjfqrtf ^ 

qq ^iq |3n- 1 1 ^ jpi- g|t^ tjof 

wq fq ^ % RRf q^ tr | ^ 

^Bqqr fqqR ^rt f%^Rr q^ ffe q^sq f i q^ Irr; 





'A 

3^ ^ Rrfl ^ mm ^ 1 1 ^ % 5f 

W>H'3J: mK I . ^ 5f ^FR^ ^ |?T ?JRT R^T 
I I ^ I - ^ ^FR^FT, ^mR ?FR?FI, ftf% ^Wf, SR^ 
^FR^^T, ^^. ?F£R:f? 3F< «Ttf^ ?FR?R I 

^ - 

■§c<Tf^ m - 

5r®^ sTii ^ 3r=^ ff^n" R rfw ^ r^ f^Riff Itcir 1 1 
^Tog- ^ cRFiRF ^ RRRR % 5iT ^RJcft | - ?, 
ff% w. I ^ 3TMf^ 

(?Rf^) ftR 1 3is{fg;% sRlfef tr Rf ^ I I 3;(|^ ^ ^ 

% w ^ fR?FR ^ cFR wm 1 1 ^ 

I ^RDT^ftFTRT 1 ^ R5T gSFRFF^ % 3{sf ^ 5t%ir ^iIrRR 

^F[^tg|R ^ srq^ RRSl^TFR R 1 % *{5 Rim\ 3TI^ ^ 

sFq gr^ ^ m R^ 1^ 1 1 

|RRT ^ RC ^ 5T®5[ Sfii^ 5ZIHR5RT % RR^ ^ 

^ R5Ri |3Tr I, W - 

^ 3TI3R^1r ^ (^TO) i 

WM ^ (Rf?, R5f , 3IF^, RiiRIR, f^) I 

\. - sisRFR W, RUFF^ I 

y. srr5-5wi 

giffTFFS 3TFF^ % fcR 3m ^ m W^ 

« ^tjl^. eRT% a^-'t €RT % 3PT if t; ' 

I w [il - ^ - 1] *4q 27?Nr 

cn:^ ^mn%j 


2 , 
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^ % ^RROr T^^cT; STFF^ ^ sd^*! 

mm w mm ^ 1 1 

^ - 

jjiT?zi sTpgi sr^cT Tf^rm I - 

fqra#: I” STSlf^ Rvrf^, STSSTII ^ 33irq=air^ (^HiT'O ^TFTf % dm ^ 

^ ^rdt 1 1 2i?ifT T^irmr ^ ^ :?r^ ^ I 

'mi ^ 1 1 mr=?,d ^ ®rm 'A d 

^ ^ mm wi^ ^ m | - 

sirdt-'WR: ^mrd ^ mdr w. m: ii vv 

mk^ ^pqR, cmr mtf ^ ^ 

^ SIR ^ ^ »TR ^ I 1 RRm TO % aft 21^ ^ ^ 

I - “oJi^; dl: %rRT§: ^ w. Rff mm 

fdWT ^ TOt 'rffarrm d m aft 

^ 1 1 


tdan^rniand^ sifrP: ^}=qT^ m I 

mk: w%rR: ii 


siTRm ^wi ^ m ^ fdtRciMf ^ 1^ I 

W ^ 31^, ^FR, ^ 

=5iEm5R5rM 1 1 ^ % rthtr q^ m ^"t =^ sr^t^ 

M'RPt ma# mr# I - 


^#TTi.=Wv-^5fror: s^nqfir: i 

asT: l^l>, ^1 


^ STT^r^ 3ITfF^ I I 

I, I, 1 1 

3Tr?F^ ^ sfW =^1??^ 1 1 
«. ^I%FI OT 1 1 

^ ^ ^ 

^STNRf ^ <TF^r^ % 'T^ i ^ ^ ?F5F?jt 

'rifHNT ^ ^ I ^ ^ ®TTS ft flFTt t ^f%f% 

qjj^ ^ ^ arfir^Fl t I ^Fff ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^f*R^ % ^t^ ^ I ^ ^ 91235 T^ ^ 

3^: I ^ 3^ 3Tf5r^ 3i^ STS^ ^ ^ 9Tg^9 ^ ^ 1 3T^ ^ 

^ ^ 5Tt 5TrfM35 ST^TR I ; ^ ^ ^ 3^5^ 

JIfT3 I 1 3 Tc[: 31235 E^ 31% 35F3 3T ^33 ^33T I I f3% 

JTFFJ ^ ®T35r 3f5[lt% 3 ^S5 'f3^§'3 ^P?t 313 ^ ^ 1 33% «H^'^5T- 
3rf3 3%fe%3T 3^ 3PJ3 33 3TF^lt%3 3TSI3 3^ 35%t f I f3 
3r3-313^ 53f35 %[ ^5F33 ^ 3^ 3Tf3 3W% 3TT% %r 3^ 35fT 
51131 t I ^ ®3:^f33 3ft33 3f%f%3 ^ 3 %3T3 35f 3T3 f I 

%3f3 %t 333ir 335 3f3 35t %ff3 3TF3%35 fl ^3t | 333 1%# 335R 
%t ^35 f%3r 3ft tr^ I f35^ f3 %% % r3333t3^ 4? 3%33 

tr 3 T 3 3 ?: 33^3353? ^33 33 3T3^ 33;%# %r 3!333M3rff m 

35^ t 33 3% 3g3I3 35f f 3131 | 1 3f '3g3T3 ®iiPl35 %53r 
% m 3i3%r 33 3^13 r3f33 3 3't 3^ ^ I i ^ 

3^3313 351 3^ 93OTT 3T33T %3 a#!^ % 3 ^ I 3f f 13 35^ 

51131 t I 333313 % 3*113^ 53^33 ^ W 3^ ®131^ 33%lf3 %1 

f 3 an 33531 fis tr ^itt t 1 f 3% 3S?r3; tl% tr 3^ 3 #35^3^131 
^f3r%f33f ^tt I % ^35 ^^■MS ^ 3%3S 35# I 1 ^ 
#W35 r35-3 %335 ^|3f%f3% ^ ^.'3 313 35fi 313^1 I f3 335R 
f3 33t F3313, 33313 3313 3.31 35t tjf^ 3 33rff3, 373%r3 # 
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<2 


| 3 rr ^ 1 1 w: 

fe# ^Jir ^ fqf»Tw ^ qf<qqT 1 1 

31^ arf^q^r^ ^^^J^ m fqfer ^trstri^ ^ 

tm ^i?r ^i^ipr ^ ^et.=i 

^ I i] Jifl’ ^?r % s^irq^ ^ feir strcit 1 1 


siNi'^ Hm ^ fq«IER ‘^RF^Ti'ci;’ 3TR ‘^qf?f’ 

srqjft sqrqq^T ^ itTl^r % q^F^or u % r^,t 

^ I I siIRRf q?t *ii:^oT 1 1 

^ 3 ;ifafe 3 "^ qf^iiM ^ vrrcf j ^ , f{^ | Rf «ft 

fqRi^ft^r 1 1 m 3TRR fq^R, 313 * 1 ^ wt^iR % 5q%T ^ 

3 ?T?r 51 ^ »iR ^ 2 ir ^ ?mr ^ jrM: ^ ct ^ ^ I 

wm ‘?qpft 5 TR’ 5 ft 3 Tfi qRsjHT ^ ®rt{^ 1 1 sq^ w ^ q^- 

^ t t «r^: ^q % ^ % w ^ t 

Cy^ ^ 

^ 5th ^ 1, 5tt^ 2ir sn^iR qfffTiTr % sqfe tr?iT 1 1 

m ^ I# I, fqjg^ trat I ^ ^ |, ^ ftq^i 

'R ft ^q5 STRRf ^ ®rtf^ 9Tq% SIT % | | STpsfp? 

% q^^ ^ eq % q# siife 1 1^3 qii^ ^tr ^ ^ 

srf^qFiiA I ^ |R qq5R ^"t ^Nirr 3R qR ^'t 1 1 ffl 

3;5ra: qjM q^ sft srt; ^ ^ ^ ^ %5iiTr % sftr qR r% 1 ^•' 

5 jf 3 % ^qRor % qR f;i% q^wTiiT wm ^ ^ ^r ^ 
m 1 1 iR3f^ W3?f % qf^Hf^ sqrisqr^ rr sqf^ 1 1 
Rf^gz, 5T^fqi, R^qrqqi, srffwgiRi 1 ^ grj^qi^ % ^ 3 ^ 

qfw q?: iT% qct | \ 


\. qq 

R. ^ qq 

\. q^qwqj ^ 

s^firq^gcg- ^ 


®r 3 fiff^ 

^fqqr? 

sifilojff^^ 





^ srRR I?? I - »Tf5TTgZ % 

^3Tpn ^ ^ 1 1 5iT^ 3fif^ »nw 

sTT^w srrR f?»Titf ^ 3rpjj >^4 ij^., ^ srrf^ 

^3»Tr% % tr^ ^ t ^ftsr iTc^if ?r^^T tr«R srfir^ ^ 

tr 5iT^ 1 1 !=r^K *53rd: ^ ft ^ 

^ q^ jfj ^ ^ 3Tr?t% ti'^? ^r ^rrst | 'sft^ ^’^r-if # ^1' =w^cf 

^cft 1 1 »Tf^rsi ^ ^ ff % I - 

\. R»Ti't air^ ^ ?r 

\. ^ srt ^ iTcfrf? % 3r^t^] l 

- 

^ ^ ^ % ^51^ w *!RT t ^ 

% ^ ^ wir ^rl ^ [f^^] % ^Ts Cr ^ M 

fwT ?[f<fr|, w 

% ^WTf 'TT ^ ’Tt tr sirar 1 1 ^ ^inwr ^ 

«irTf^ ^55^ t ^ t ^ f 5r^ sft 

’SnWf^T t ^ ^ I MfcSfeJ ^ ^ % 

^f^sp ftwT^r % Ffw ^ 1 1 <f^i% Mi'ii'^H^ ^fnws^T 'T? ^ 

^5k ^ ft I] ?fl ^ I I ^ % ft# »?T% W 

e^ # 3TT ^Riai I 1 ’SfR % 3^ 

^if % 3T^ ^5r9T ^r # 5R f 3f ^RRit 1 1 

^FTTSTR 5frSJ ^ ?f% I 

- 

3Trgft ^ i % jft # ^ 

qf^% ^ 3ra: ^ 13 # ^ ^ # mm # i 

^ ^ 3T3^ # Wm 3Tk ^ ^ ^ 

<T#f ST^ifW ^TfflFT f I W 

9TjW J^^TJ: ^ Jif f# 3rT% ['^ e 3^f 
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^ 1 1 w ^RT’T ^ ^ 3i3^f5 qr JT^WT^ »Trf 1 1 

irf^ 1 1 ^ ^ JTFi^T ^ 

3Tf^ % »T1W ^ ?Nr^ % ^3TI^ I 3^ ^ 

Wf ^ % SIR % ^fvir^IT I 1 I^T JR RI'TR ^ 

?ffeit 1 1 ^m 2IC I 3T3JTFI m I ^ JT^tr^^rr 
^ 3R: ^ ^F# ^FT'7 tf^ I ®T^: 

ftsRT % RiHiR q^ iFR spt srat% ^ fT i Riifw m. I 
aigiTR 3TSR2i^ Cfcir I ^ct; q|=q ^ %F fi 1 1 

qR;3cTFRR % ^rg^TR “kRR ^IT RR % ^TT^TR m 

R^gjifT g[Rr RRJTT % ftq^I ^ t ! qRHT ^ % 

^ ^ 'STgRR STgiTRI ^ #11 1” 3#fkR JR ^ |?f 

HCRl^l ^ 'R ^ Jl|f fe^TT JRT I f% JJ^ (^Jirf^) 

^ % 1% tr JERR I 1 %^t^t RTRRf 

w ^ Jiff 1 1 

Rf^TFT^ - 

JifJTRR ^ w ^ ^ % 1 ^ ^ #rr Tm I JjR 

iTR, 5^r RTOTi % q-f^ qpicp 5f5T I ^ RT tr ^ii: ?wq, 

^ RiiRr#crT%RRr^RR|qCt rt rr tr ?rqRr I ? 

R »IR RHiRoft ^ % ^Rt *IRf q^r RR 

^cir I I RRJR R RIRR^T ^ q^T ^RtT I ^ M: 

m liw Jiff ^ srrar I ^rgJiRqj ^ Rn^jjR % fm 

FRt I - (0 (R) ^Rq5^, (^) JTRiqjR 1 SRW RkTHII Rfifi 

% g[Rr TR^ ^ % JR ^ ^ ^ 

qR JiR^ RJ^ !Rtf3 tRt I 1 (^TR^fi^) ^ 3?^ ^ qspj 

q^r ^R sNr jtrm^ j# tr sttcit | i. qf ^[^Tqj 

JTR%f^ ^ Isjiri: qj?: ^cfi 1 1 ^#q (%iiq?R) srri ^ ^ -Rf% 

R## wm ^ ^sif s^ IrqR »iTqfefq rf rrr 

wm 1 1 ^ Rns^ipi 1 1 »TiJiRq5. 4 ^q^r ^ rirr m. I 



5fIKcfi=!T ^ l\ 

sfspT 3{^ ^ ^ ^'TW f I 

sfsjf^ Ef^flrcf ^Tf^, sfr^ % ?frffPT 'tR^ it sri^fw 

^ ^cfi 1 1 %ft«f fr JTJ, m gr ^ 

% !T:?T^ qfl fSf.'t^ lT^"t I 1 |?T ^ %f5r=2:*3 

?wiH IT srraT I ^ ^ 

^T^srr ^T^in iT srrai t 3?t^ ^ if 

1 1 ^<if^ 3T7^[ ^T ^ *wwrf^ ?F^--sr 

if 51, ir I m 7=r% ^ ^ ^fthtiw- 

®iMra[^ ^ 5 it^ I‘ I ^ ^ I ^ 

g%JT ^ ^ 3T^ I" I ^ 

^^2praT3^ ^ I I?f ^ 3rfM^=i'^y ^ sryqf^ t ^ 

4iT5f^ ti 5rf^ ^ ^5 qw 1 1 

fit ^ ^ ^ % I ^^PFSRT 3TlT ^til'<§T5[ ^T 3 ’t 5 ir% 

3TT If 5n^ I I ^ srf^ - 59 Hf ??T?JRoff^ 

% I I 

^%rr3^ - 

®lfH9^59 cfjT f^4Fy sffsToqf^j^ % 

^ yf^ I I ^IPT^ ^ WFWcf^ ^ ^iraRoftW 

^ yic^ t I ^ T^ ^ ®IFFf I" I 

3TRi^ arf^ % sig^IR ?5fw % F% ^ M ^ 

t 3{5Mr^ «Tk ^ ^ 

gR ^ syrt^RTiffify it^, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 1 

^g I f% ^RRT ^ ^ ^ ^mrW ^ ^Rf t 

ff WTf ^ SH IT^ % ^TT^^RR 3TrP^ ^ q^RDT sRcfT I 1 

RIR^ ^Ri^f % RiR ^ RRfrf^^ ^ ^Rf ’aR ff ^ 
QifilRTfi tf ^3^ t 1 

IR 5ITRR srf^y^iy % ^fS’ifa % R 
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^ ^ ssrrw i w qR,, 

5112^ % m ^51^^ ^ ^ r 4 ^ ^ 1% i 

<1^7 55!rr^sqraT aiRRf ^ m: SH ^ *TFrar 

^ #ai5iR I I gTpq[q q5r | - 

STFfrWR-- ^Rt W: 115^15 1 

^ 13 ^ 3^ R*i3?TR % 5^ sjrr^s^TRr 1 1 Rwr ^ ^ 

mm W ^ ^ ^ 3TTRT #asiR | ] sip^R ^sgpTR ^ ^ 
^ ^ I STTRR WHZ 3^ SRWR ^ 

Jlftf ^ ^ I I ^ ^ ^ RM HHT I I 

3F^rif^ ^ ^ jRT ^ it ^ tr^ #Rfe5r 

fW ‘3^^ #5T#f’ t ft^rar I I iPR t feSF^t % 

^ ^ mm ^ ir| 1 1 jpr t sif% # 

^ ^F 5 r w JiFiT w 1 1 w w % 3 TR, wm, 3 ^?: 
*fri4 'ThJWiT^qtll 

{^R^I^FT 3^? ^jcw ^ ^ t 3n3 1 1 

3I5N5R % ^ 3=R I I 31cjf^^ ^ 3?f3 ^ 

I # SRJ: 3^m 3131 ^ 3^ I I 3rq^ JWflf^ 

3*133^ % ^ t ^ 351 5PT feqr 1 1 3ra: 35 Io%ir 

% 3R ^ ^ 3m tt {^3ft3 1 1 

^%rf335 ?fl 3 5!^: 3m3R tt sr^qr?#! 1 1 3fTTiR t 

3iqt 3T2513F51 t 3.333 RR ^ 33? ^ | I - 

OTm wm 33, mfi 3m I 
3r5r^TO f^tm«rmT% 3Rmr«Rr; ii 





% ^ I I ^ 

*r<cf ^ ^j^rcfl ^ RR # I" ^ ^ 1 =r^: % 

^ ft ^ (3t™) 3rr^ I ^ ^ ^ 

JTFfT I 1 ^TPTF^^ ^»Tt STNRf ^ ^ fiTO fef | I 

3TR:^ ^Tff P ?FE{^ % I I STti^ ‘^5T^W^ ’ ^ 
3Tiq^ ngw 3T^^ ^ 'T^ 5f^ T^ f I ^Wf % ®rg?TR: 

^ ft ^5I5q ^ 4vm I 1 ^ TO w STHF? I 

^4t?^K=ii^’T E{»TF^ ^fm 'T^f^ 1 to: ^ *n% t ^ 

^ ^ 5r^5R ^ TOF^ %r I - ‘^ sM-w^s^wrf^’ i 

31^^ % ^ ^T*if ^ ^i%5 1 - 

‘?r ^ci^rf^ %fV Pw(i% ^i%cfiJFR;» 

^ ^ ^ ft tr^ 1 1 sff "iDTcRr 52?3 to 

^ 1 1 ^ 2F5 ft It ftr wm 

T^f ^^W5 5^3:31^ ^ freir m ^f ^m ^r 3iir% 

51# 35^ 'TT^r 1 ^r^Tf ^ m^i m jtft to I 

3T^3|iR ^ 3{5foq ^RI STW TO I 1 ^ ft 

?!5^ ^ I ^ 5# ^ 1 5:ri'Hf "T 3T^^ ?r®f ^t !?%5r ^ 

‘ ^iFT-#f4 ’ % f# ’^fe'TO % fw I I 

5TRf % T^rra^ ST^-^KTOt 3TRi f I I ^ 

3Tq^ ^ sr^t^Rt .f^5t^ JifTf RfR fm 1 1 ^ ^ 

cfijoif ^ 5jii[t fff^r 'T^ 5tt sra’ f^r I - “ ^3fT^rTOi; 

sr#5T^ir^ ” [^R.f5T 1 ^ ^ ^ ^otf ^ 

% i%T3r vft erIk ^^^ Rfft^r {^t I f^lt % ?y ^ 

5p^g[T ^ 3i^^ JTiPff % 3T5t^ Rlt^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 

fo€t ^ ‘3Tf^3T3T> % ft ^:3il ^ srr^ ffFTt l 3^ 

3I^¥2I ^ ^1 ^ 51# I ! 
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va 

^ 3S? [= ^ 51^1’] ^ 3{5icp[^ ^ ^ 

1 1 5 F«r 1 1 m ^ ^ 

% ii^crr^^ sr^R?^ ^ im ^ 

f5r^^ ^ I 

Tsn^ W ^ ’s^rrcFTFi 1 1 

‘^53ir5fiR’ SJ5F ^ sp? I I W ^ 

^ 1 si^p ^ 1 1 ^ ^ ®it^ % ^^<or Wi 

eOTT ^ ^m I ^ ^ ^.m w ^ 

RFir 1 1 


w % 'R ^ fRT fNr ^ feR^ifnRTT ^ 

ll 1 3 im4 htst, w^, w^, 5f«iT 

aro ^ ^ srq^ TOt ^ 3 rN5r Rigzuff^, 

^ ^ E?t2 (SRTT^^) I 3 % ft ^ I ^ 

^Wt ^ ^ ^ aj^ ^ s{m |3TT I I 3Rra: ^ 

^Ps^ir 5 R 5 ^ Jl| 1 qfj ^ % arf^^ SJTR ^ ^ qf I 

3 Rfj RRt affp^ ^ 3 rN 5 i^ q 5 t qjpi ^ qfrfr, ^ airq^- 
W "R t^qr^ Ht ffe Jl|f ^ I qoRT, q^ff W % RcT ^ 

^ <R ft aipqRf ^ s#m ^ I 

i 

mm. ^ ^ ^ ^ «ir ; 

3 :^ 1 ^ Rl (tf^, 501 ^ ^ % Rl^ RTOT ftiair sir, !!lf^ siFt sqt 

^ ftqjRi 5|vfr ^ tr Rt arg-q^ qjr ^ q^Rsi r arrf^qRi 

ijm I wm % ^ ?pr a^ arq^ grq^ ??r % ar^iqiR % 3?rq5 tr 

JT% a^ qjqj mm wmR ^ q^i ?!% i rt ^ qir Rt 
|3IT I qRI aq^jqSR q51 ^qi ^ q ;^;qR qspT^ ^ ^ ^ f%2 
w^m ^ q^i w I fqqt ^ mm aft^’ Rt #rfq^ 

faff 1 f# sf^ ^ q^ ?Pic[iq ^PlfFI’ Rt afTqT 

^ a^ Ht 3 H ft^qri an 5 f ^ ^ 3 RZt ^ qf I I 



m ^ m t\ 3^ % 

m ^ ^ ^cfT ^ ^ ?r^ciT 1 1 

W-'Si^ - 

% sf^SN^ W ^ I t'iU m mro ™ 

^R.'^ H{^1 ^ ^ frar ®fT ?l! '4r ; ^PIR it ^4 MI>JldT=l % 

^T ^ Sffclfld ^15^ 3T,-=^q TO % f f I 1 ^ ^ 

qsMjoT % ^ ''■^*”^ !T>inflraf % 

^<T it ci^r ^ ^ ^ gorf^s hfit i tiuidi^r 

^ 3^^ 3’^f ^ flfd ^ RM J^FT 1 - 

|3[»TR[3TFT RWr gWT: HaT;’ [R5W¥ ?18^] 

Rtsf stTRI; ^ feRH ^ ! 3Tf^ si^ fPH 
[=^ ^] ^ ^tfci ^ RFM ^ 3F3^ q^ ^ sik ^ 

qtt TOT “4tf^r [rr-rhir \, \, ^1 ^ ^ i 

TO ^ ^{5 % 'K Tw^ ^ 1 f^, 

^1*1 ^ 5it miii 1 1 4ti^ ^ 

5RTOT 1 1 ^ ?F ^ 1 1 q^^TOT q? tif 

RRsq Rf ^ | 1 RTRR ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ qM^ft 

ttf^ ^ aft ^RiR fqjRT I ^ ^ ' 3% ^TR 

gar RSTH q^TFfR Rf^ R RR 5^ qtsnttqor ^ 

%»fl ^ 4r RFH ^ ^Ripr RHT ^ I I 'TT^^ 4t% ^ RT^ 
^ %RTR ?rR! ^ TO^RHlIl TO^^^^rtt 
^ gorf RR 3T«r 3i>^ r rto aiR 
gar RT^ t I 

^?rr SfdtR tiRF t ^ ^ ^ iq^FRT ^RRiRf 

^g^RFRf^%|l qrr RfcR ^ 

R*RfqR: ^r RRf l ^ 

^cr srr i trrj qR^rfr^ fRf«?R tiRf ^ i 
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% ^ct ^ I 

51=^%^ srfilsqfTR q^ I CR ^3^ ^f%5?raT ^"t qqfe | i 

I - ’Tpn ^ ?pi % f^<3: 1 to sw 
I S'irf % ^ 1 

^ 1 ; % ’J^q 5 1 1 TO ^ TOJf ^ 3 If I r^ fil 

5[tf^ % ^ 3Fr I - 5# 1 1 JOT ^ 5fiT ^^]^ m 

'ST^rr^ % 3F^ik ^ ^®fr i r 50 T t 

w ^ \ ^ ^ ipi w Twvi m\ «rr 1 ^ ^ 

»TmRfT'^ «fr ^ gir ^ qr ®r5TiwR5 1 sfi^ ^ gor ^ nt 

’Tr^T^^r Jit ^ ^ f^Hiffei feir i 

qc t ^ 5 °r % aw ^ ^ mi 

^ 1 aff^RPR ^ ^ m iiR 1%^ ^-qr I R'4ig; ^ q^- 

^^RRT RRt rI fsRW ^lor tf, ^ R tf ^ ^ tf I W^, 

^ ^ ifqf^ I 3<Jr a^ ^ 

w^-5r ^ ^ 5FT iwr ; % % (wq^R %) f 5 

aq:^ fr% qi: ^ ^ ^ %qR ^ jtrt aq^ 

RRT 1 apjoqfrwf % ^ wq-ar q|! I q? ft tr ^it i 

^ swfR qq 3#^^ ^arr I 

51^ gqj f^T WTO % ^qiRT ^ qra I qrw! ariRi^ ^ 
^ ^\m fw I, Rt ft qf iifw aq^ cr RRT tr 1 w- 

% RIR^ ft% qq aqr^qjR 1 aqpF^slq ^ ^ q%Ri 
^ ftf^3 ^ ^ ftvqr 1 f?^q5 ^ qq RR: 

far^Hi ^ 1 R ft% q5T ^waR ^5ftq aqrsrR qq ff RifR % i 

sqfvTosrfRi ^ qfw^ tr ?iq5^ i wm ^ TOt 

ST^f^gapT WTRi ^ <tM a^ qi! qR^ | q qq^t 1 , W 
^ ^’SFiRT Rtfe TO 5 iiwqi^ ^ *rt ^ TO % qtfw wff % 
^q ^ cr ^ I I ^ RNR q^iR qq wtf a^ 

o^SRTT ^ RRR ^ I ^ 5 RT ^ atl Ir^t 1 ; gqR |, 

f , q^ f^r^w q toiwf qft qq w^ \ 





I'S 


[^ o ^ Weft ^m] ^FST^I^I % % 1 

[^T^If , 'fFK, 3{T^] ^ ^ ^f %5 'Ti[ '?^ 

1 1 ^m. ^ tr 3 Tw^w % ^ 5 r ^ # jtrt 1 1 

tr^ 'R ^ ^ STW^fiR % 3 T|: I JTIt^ 

ft^rr 1 ^ ^ ^ 3 wt w^ ^ = 3 % 

cRTow^n % q^ sffefi^ f%qT i ^ 3 ‘ r^rfarf^’f^f^ 

t I ^ t 3 1^33 STK =^H':=hK 3 ?'^ ^3 

^ ft ^\^^ ^ 1 1 3 m ^ ti 3 r 1 1 wf- 

sfK(? wf^ ^ ^ rrFW w^ trar 1 1 ^cfi % m, 

5 rfOTWf% 2 ^^ ^ 5 r 3 Tf^ ^ ^ T^ RWR^ sw % 

m I ; qJ^cT: ^K ^ stT^IT I 1 ^ I f^ 

w MT q^r ftfr^nj^ 1 1 wfirsj?!^ 

?PT 4 w 5 t ft ^ 5 zi wf 1 1 3 w^ IF ^T #crr % 

33 3 3^F3 333F ft I ^3 WF 3 3^ 3531 I 1 

1^ ^ ®Tg5jf3 3t 33T33q ®Ff3 3f^ 3 fF^ I t ^ 3F^ ^ qF3 

t ^33;f3 ^ 31513 33 %3FWtW 35^F ^3 33 ^^3 | ; ^35 f# 
333T 3%^ [33 ^ ] 333F 3^f^ 33 333 f 1 M<*^, 

35^Ff3i333 f-335 % 3TfBH 35^f^ % ^ ^ ^ 3^ 

3 ^ 31 ^[^'t t I ^335 ^ S 3 f 3 ^ ^ =RFtf^ 3 i 

^333 ^33^ f^F I ^33 3f3^53^3F 3^333, fw?3t 3jftff3 H ^ 
W 33 t 1 33 t^ ®r 3 ^f 3 ^ ®T ^35 o 3 f 3 F 35 ^ 333 T 3 ^ 33 F 3 5331 
o 3 f% 331 ^, 5 ^ Sl 333 t 3 t ^ 3353 t ? f ^335 

33 o 3 T ^ mm W^m\ ^ ^ ^ 35 F^ ^ t I ^ ^ 

3 ftwr 3 F ^ f 333 H ^^^31 ^ 5 ^ W 333 33 3 t | | 

^ 335tr35 % S: ^ I :- ['F^, ^- 

33531, 3T333353T, 335^^335^3 ^ 335^ ^31 I 3?F W35I333 

335^' Wt ft I 1 f3 3353F ^ 3^ 35^^ 

W€^ m'^ ^F^ I - mi 30T 3f5T3 3^3F % gF^ 
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^ ^ 1 1 % m 

I I sr^B^ ^ qsFHiTTef W?fs % =¥T^5BR % 

I I 

^ ^ 5|T^5T ^ ^ jjjjj I 

^ ^ qqfe j^=r ffra" af[ sr^: frcw tt 

w I ^ It, ^ 'T^FTO ^ SFST ?r 

tf ; 1^ ^i^ ^B^ 3IT ‘y'Bisi ^ ^ ^{fWT ^bf^i 

qr ^ ^ Eif^gr ^Bt i ^Bfefl £f>, ^ 

^ f^{ ^FffR I qfsjrr it ^r% 

3rfiloi|i.cH^ cfT^ c}iT 5i?Tqi ^£{5^ SfjR; |r ^Flf, JT^ sfR aTr=^,^ f^cI^B 

^ 1^ ^ Tft C> Hi'WR ^ f^ % I 

^ str^^rr^i ^[c[ |t scrfq ^Bfr ^rrar 1 1 
^ it scft^ f^ci TiftmlTSB ^Tsi ^ 5f5^ fr^^r 

¥®^ t 1 ¥f^ ^ ^ |?T# Hf cir 3 TT^ ^ Sfcj 5 ; ^ Tr| f | 

m - 

I ^ qf ojjsf^ ^5^ % q^ Ep^l% I 

\. ^ o3f5T^ giq £^)- c{j\ ^ cfj^f^ I 

[^, ^5 f^RT'l^ =%F[r ^Rt STTi^ I 

^ 5r®^5rf^ f%?i% ^ c|vj;,-| SIR 1 

y. ^ m, ^ gff^ 3T^^Bi% SBf S£FR fTcir I I 

W I i% R5{^ 3T^, oqsii^feqf qsff 

5qR^5M % |2TT I I qjjoq ^ 515^ 3fq ^ ^itt^R |, 

^ g?s^ I 1 sq-f^J^^ % sig^Tjq; ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^IRI I q|; q^foq qjq |. £,^^5^ 





^ ft ^ ^ 5^3? 5[%5R 1 1 ^^5 ^r 5r^ 

fR ^ 1 1 ^rtf, #% 2lk # ^ s^sr^ t ^ 5 ^ 
1 1 

^ ?FJT^ % ^T ^ Effcifei ^ ^T mnm m scF^ncfr^- 

m % I 1 1%Si?5T ^ 

3Tk m JT, ^ nm 

3TR^?^ ^ ^ 1 ra^Fcf % ^ %, 

^oftsjg ^:^ gi^ q gH ^ TT^ I EeffJj c§ c^ 

its ^ ^ ^ ^ ff^ 1 1 :j% 'A oqjq;^ ^ ^ Ef^zr 

I wA^ Twr fT^i’s? 5fk tM I aft-^ ^ 

tr^ I, m. sRf^ciT 1 1 

Sif3 % g?i2f f T ^ I - (0 W5f^, (^) 3^^^ 

m Hcffq I 5tfT ^rrsqisf % ^m^ ^ f^r ^{TcfT I ^ 

s^ri^ im't 1 1 m. s^f3 i^3545Rr ^ rw 1 1 ar^r^^wr 
# tr^T I 3[i;t % fer, ^ 13^ f7 etiar ^ts 

fr 5f,q 1 f^rt scrft- % g[Rr ^qm^sr^iT afr^ i\€i 1 1 swf3 

% 3t)^ jtI sT^qj ^ TT% f , qR: ^ If w arr^r? 1 1 

f^T ^ 51^ ‘sSRTT^fr^’ ^ ^ 'jji w 

1 1 'if^rr I s#r f^i^Fcr ?iWH ai^^ art?!?-, 
airi^ ^ ^ ^RTfR I ffFT I ^ ar^ ^ ^ arq^ 

aifvrstFl, #3 3^ 5Trtf apT % Sfcf STf^T]^ 1 an^R 

ff’SRFI ^ ^Tt ^ Wm ftw I ^ 

sf^r % JFss ^ 1 1 f ^ ^ A ft 

^ f^r ^ ^cT-^r ^TxfT ^t 3 ^3 ^ 1 irffH vn ^ 5Z|3;3{JTT 
^ 35R3r ^ ^ 3 3Rr' I arfqHrr a^ # ft % ^ 5 ^ 

3[rr^ A 1 arfifSTj 5rf^ ft mA A 1 mz A ^ 

^ffa^T s#T # 33;Grf^t5^ I s#r % ^ ?i^2IT 

I o8»ii cfqj 5ir sft 1 3Tr^i4 arfirfpf 5e 3 ^ ^ 
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q^^RTsr 'IT ^ il^r f^r i 'sqqjr t?i 
gifiTo45RfT ^ t I I ®TfW 3H ^ TTT ^ ^ 

ij^ 1 sr^ f?lt sf^R TTI 2lf? 5^5^ ^ It ^ 

^ sir ?i%7n I 

feTR srwi R 5fr ^ fffwr srfd'irfer ^ 1 1 % 

=^R ^ - ['5<P?RW, ^ 5f5T52I 

^ cT TOff irr^Tr 1 1 ^ 'T%f^r ^ ^ t. tr ^ ^ 

si^Trfer ^ I - TTS^: I |TI ifr^NT 

^ ‘w>ir^’ ^K ‘515^: ‘ sfiRi ^ s^fffx^TMr ^1: % ^ ^ 1 1 

TFUrFT - 

=^f% tN Tpsi^i^ % ^TR ^ ^ift srfRP ^TiTirr ^ 1 5!ii; srra 

3fk ^ 3IR'T5 35RTT 51, Tit 8ft 1 as ^ ^ 

3RI: ^Wfi ^ f^ Rfl fftR-si 'li^r !IFf: ^fe?I fr IRI 811 1 ^ 1%f^ 
^ ^fe'cl ffs % TIR WRfRJ 

33Rr 2^ ^ ^ ^fs?! R 3^21 fei f^r 1 gr^Hrr ^ 

?fg ^ 11=% TI’=T^ ^ ^RI % 5r^T ^T ^r % 'IT ^ 

^TFlf ^ ^ 5Tr Tiq>^ I I ^w:, ftfj, ^1% 5r{TRf^ft I ; ttt ^ 

RRFRRft: I I ?Rk % sRTR ^ sif^ ^ STferT sr^ ^5^ 

1 3^ mm % ^ ^TTtT m hit^ ^ I ? m: 

% RSf^T qr fft ^ 'jdtr mj 1 1 sn^i ^ 
^r ^ ^ ?f5 RTR 5qt I 3 ts; ^ ^ w ^ szin?^ 

f%T 3T%<i wm^ ^rfqcr tt% 1 tk? ^ ir 

qra ^ ft I f% R q^M^riR % rm^ ^ TPififtt ^ iTqRjR ^ 

>i^=TOi qR Ti% 3s^ ^rfro; % kiR ^ mm % Rfe ri^ 
sqrw «k ^ ^TRT \ m \ mm itr^ci: ^ sftk, 

5RIR ^T m^m^ ^ Km iRiki I ^ ^ rtt mmj- 

^ Rt TftRTR t I fRW SRRT R T^ft mt RPlfr^ 5f»TM RRft mm 



IT 1 ^2 I ^ W ^ fHs If^^, 

^ ^ ^ f^5 ^ 

iRI^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ CF ^ 

E{5ioqcf^ cs\ i 1 1^ W ^ sri^ Ht'f^] ^ 

W^W\ ^ 'P 3T5^n!T^ sq^r =^ ^ l ^{g: ^ 

#f % |S5 ^nflfe ^ ^ ^TiS'TTf^ %JT tr ^ 

3| 1 spfoq 53Tf^ ^ TO ^ I ^ *ft 

%^T TO tf^ I ^ ^F'HT ^^5f: 

^ ^ I I 3ff^p5 ^ 'Tl^ fr W ^ 

m ^mm #3 f^ t - 

'3^:^# fl; ^ #rT 5f?T^^ I 

5f;% ^ ITO^tTO^ II 

gfS(^^ stI;^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ 

CR^n'Tfei ff tr^ I i 

3{flTO^ w?i^ ^wj; 1 

sfsjlfl^ ^ WT ^ ^ 1 

^ ^ 2^1%2r O^TOT 

ct^^i ^ ^ 

mi Jict t, ^ 3 ^ ^ >101 TO 1 1 m 

3TTO ^ fi I - 


“ ^ M TO9F ’ ’ 
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